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The South Kensington Museum and Schools. 






tention taken up 
by the matchless 
works of art ex- 
hibited, — as in 


jects that were 


to be seen; and 
but little atten- 
tion has been 


buildings them- 
selves, which 
form part of an 
extensive plan. Indeed, a scheme for a great 
institution to include the several museums 
and schools which are under the control 
of the Science and Art Department of the 
Commitiee of Council on Education, or so 
many of them as may not have been provided 


1862, when the | 
collection of ob- | 


lately giventothe | 


for in the Museum and School of Mines in 
rebuilt to correspond with the front of the resi-| Some of the bays or recesses which open into 
'dences. The parallel ranges of building we have | the eastern court are devoted to works of Asiatic 


Jermyn-street, hag already advanced far to that 
part of its realization which is comprised in 
structural provision of a permanent local habita- 
tion. The public, however, have no clear idea 
of the extent and plan of the comprehensive 


group of structures, and but little knowledge of | 
much that has been done outside of the galleries | 


and courts that are accessible; whilst the dis- | 
tinction between buildings now to be considered | 
irich detail in terra-cotta, after the character! perfect bringing of “ realities to mind.” Mr, 


as temporary, and galleries and courts built to 


be permanent, as well as the relation of these | 


latter to the general plan, are not at all under- 
stood. In fact itis very difficult, without the aid 
of a plan drawn, which we do not possess, to ex- 
plain all that has been done, and what is now in 
progress. There has been a common impression 
that the chief location of the South Ken- 


sington institution was intended to be on| 


the site of the building of the Exhibition of 
1862; and this was helped by the competition 
for the buildings for the natural history collec- 


tions of the British Museum, and for the| 


Museum of Patents, or rather by the course 
taken by many of the competitors in their general 


plans for allotment of the entire ground in that | 


case. Long before the particulars of that com- 
petition were issued, however, a considerable 
portion of the group of buildings on the plan 
which we have alluded to as connected with the 


learly British pictures that were removed from 
| 


| will occupy the entire area between the present | eastern side of the ground where the separate 
| eastern boundary and Exhibition-road. The | entrance to the National Gallery is. 

|northern limit is already defined by new build-| The parallel courts that were occupied by the 
jings for the schools; but th» Exhibition-road | Loan Collection, with the corridor and gallery be- 
| frontage is at present unoccupied; and so/| tween them, and the large square court beyond, 
}is the Cromwell-road end, or southern part | which are flanked by double recesses or logyie,and 
jof the ground, except eastward, where are | corridors, are gradually receiving their decoration 
|the celebrated iron building, and the wood-|in colour. In the eastern court of those first 
and-plaster refreshment-roonis. 





But parallel | mentioned, the ultimate effect may now be judged 
| with Exhibition-road, is the range of buildings| of; as almost the only thing remaining to be 
| of which the upper floors are partly appropriated | done is the insertion of Minton’s porcelain with 


! 


HEN in the South Ken. | as residences; and the north end of this line is | allegoric representations in neutral tint, or white, 


sington Museum visitors ; Connected by the new schools just named, form-j| and blue, in the spandrels of arches, and in 
4 ong: } ° . . 

have generally ling a return, to the other permanent buildings, | medallions and panels, all which are now filled 

found their at-|east, in which are the art-library and museum, | by substituted paintings on canvas. The similar 


and the Turner and Sheepshanks galleries. The | work of decoration of the western court has just 
been commenced. The flat ceiling of the corridor 
under the gallery, and the ceiling of the gallery, 
with sides sloping to a central rib, are complete. 
priated to the exhibition of stained glass. It| Tounderstand relative positions on the ground, 
was reached from a large staircase at the north- | it will be well to recollect that the corridor just 


| 
= 
iground floor of the conneciing line, with the 


| northern half of the same flvor of the building 


| 
| 
} 
| | 
in which are the residences, was lately appro- | 


| western angle of the square top-lighted court. | now mentioned as dividing, and parallel with, 


on loan were dis- | This staircase is at the northern end of the | the two similar courts, is in a direct line with 
im yr . . . j ° . : 

played, some of | Turner and Vernon galleries; to which it may the long corridor of the Museum of Building 

which are still | be considered the principal entrance, as also to} Materials, and opens at the farther end into the 


| 
} 


the gallery running ecastwaril, in which are the/ large square court. On the removal of the iron 
| building, the parallel courts and intermediate 
Trafalgar-square. The western front of the| corridor will be lengthened somewhat south- 
residences-building, as may have been under- ward, to abut upon the block of building which 
stood, will not eventually appear from Exhi- |we have alluded to as forming one of the two 
bition-road. In the southern portion of the total} wings of the Cromwell-road front. The works 
length of this range of building, where the| at present in progress eastward of the iron 
residences are, the eastern front has a very! building and bordering the line of the separate 
satisfactory architectural character, produced in| National Gallery entrance which is the eastern 
red brick and light-coloured terra-cotta, with | limit of the ground, may be considered as form- 
Portland stone for the plinth and some por-| ing part of this wing. 
tions of the strings and cornice. The wallofthe| The portion of this eastern range which flanks 
Sheepshanks Gallery, which is opposite, an ex- | the parallel court and the large square court, 
periment of some time since, will, we suppose, be some time finished, is now being decorated. 


described, running north and south, and con-| art; and the decoration on the ceilings and piers, 
nected at the north, will be similarly joined at ‘which is very elaborate, is from the designs of 
two other points,—possibly in one case by an| Mr. Owen Jones. The space already decorated 
enclosed screen of arches: so that, eventually, | will be known as the Indian Court. The whole 
main features of the plan will be two large| is treated on the non-naturalistic, non-imita- 
open quadrangles, wherecf one in the centre | tive, or conventional principle ; but, still, in one 
of the whole ground will have elevations with | of the ceilings especially, there is a right and 


of the short length mentioned; whilst, next | Jones has taken great pains with this work, 
the Cromwell-road, there will be two wing having made a large number of full-size draw- 
or pavilion buildings, and a recessed centre ings. He is now preparing for the work of the 
with quadrant-junctions to the wings. The | court adjoining, which will be devoted to Chinese 
iron structure, at present containing the Edu-/ and Japanese art, and will be decorated in the 
cational Museum, the Museum of Patents, | Chinese manner. The rooms over these courts, 
‘the collection of building materials, casts,| which are reached by a gallery extending across 
and furniture, besides on the upper floor,' the north end of each parallel court, and start- 
the animal products and food museum, and/ ing from the junction of the Sheepshanks and 
‘the naval models, the fatter in the gallery) Turner Galleries, are also complete, and in 


‘formerly appropriated to the Architectural) great part decorated, and have been lately 


Museum, will be removed, along with the| devoted to the exhibition of the works of students 
| present refreshment-rooms. Also will disappear | of the local schools. 

the present lecture-theatre, and offices, and the} These various permanent buildings for the divi- 
corridor leading to then, and continued west- sions of the museum and the schools, have been 
| ward. A new theatre will be the principal fea- | progressing more or less during the last five or 
| ture of a group of buildings in the centre of the | six years. Taking into consideration the whole of 
| whole plan, engaged with the middle one of| the works, the cost incurred at the commence- 


| the three cross or connecting ranges of build-| ment and since, for temporary accommodation, 


ground at Brompton, or South Kensington, now | ing. The upper portion of the theatre will be | would be found very considerable ; and should 


and previously in the occupation of the Depart- 
ment (and which is separated by Exhibition-road 


seen, over and beyond the screen, from the! the accounts ever be made clear, we apprehend 


| . oe * . 2 
| Cromwell-road. This group and range is now | that the comparison of them witha fair estimate 
of cost of the complete plan and building, sup- 





from that part of the ground of the Commis-|in course of erection; and whilst the design 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, on which the| repeats the character of the residences, Cap- 
building of the Exhibition of 1862 was raised) |tain Fowke is using the terra-cotta for the 
had been completed and occupied as schools cornices and strings where he had in the 
and residences: before 1862, a plan for ap-| previous case employed Portland stone. The 
propriation of the whole of this ground had | terra-cotta is unusually free from the defects of 
been made; and it appeared in 1860, with a| burning; and whilst in the first-built front, the 
perspective view, along with the Report of the stone is much discoloured, the other material 
Committee of the House of Commons on the | retains its original character. Few architects 
South Kensington Museum. That plan has been | have seen this front. We ought to say that it 
since altered; but it would give some general | would deserve attention, not only from the use of 
idea of what is still intended. The group of|terra-cotta, but from the general decorative 
buildings, with large open quadrangles, and with | result of the design. Other work in progress 
iron and glass roofed courts to the museums,/is that of a range of buildings skirting the 


posing the works had been pursued steadily 
on the basis of a matured plan, will be scarcely 
flattering to the nation. If the House of Com- 
mons has had any share in this, the case should 
none the less be brought home. Few architects 
have any opportunity of making such a number 
of experiments as have been made in the produc- 
tion of the South Kensington buildings, or would 
meet with lenient treatment for the errors of 
design and miscalculation of cost that would be 
considered to be involved in changes such as have 
marked the progress of those buildings. There 





will be something to be set down, however, on the 
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other side of the account, should the several 
works be found to have solved any of the ques- 


tions of museum and picture-gallery planning | 


and construction, questions, as those of lighting, 
the solution of which is supposed to have been 
aided by the building of the Sheepshanks Gal- 
lery. The experiments made as to the proper 
materia! for flooring, and as to the fitting back- 
ground for pictures and drawings, also deserve 
to be considered of importance. Chromatically, 
the effect of the brick-red tiles, with small 
squares of green inserted with them, is excel- 
lent; and the material, from the capability of 
cleansing, seems to be well adapted for the 
flooring of a public gallery. We observe that 
some of the tiles are so much worn that the 
flooring will shortly require reparation; but, 
even this could be effected probably with more 
facility than the reparation of a wooden floor. 
As the lines of the general plan are at pre- 
sent, there is a want of parallelism between 


those of the building of the residences and of 

: : : } 
the Sheepshanks Gallery; and there would also 
be a want of symmetry in the parts of the con- 


necting range which are east and west of the | 


theatre-building. Thus, a modification in plan 
of the Sheepshanks Gallery building would 
seem to be required, as much as the modification 
to get correspondence in the elevations; and 
it is dificult to see how the whole work will be 
accomplished without much trouble and cost. 
When we reviewed the designs for the build- 
ings proposed to be erected on the site of the 
Exhibition of 1862, we spoke at some length of 
different assumed principles of planning for 
buildings to be appropriated to the exhibition of 
minute objects, and to purposes of study, and 
raised the question whether large top-lighted 
areas, or smal! side-lighted rooms, were best. It 
was obvious to us when the Loan Collection 


was exhibited, that the top-lighting by day, or 
by night, was quite inadequate for the proper 
exhibition of minute works of art, or specimens, 
in table-cases. There are conflicting objects ; 


) attain them, it may be not sufficient to 
dk principle or another; but every 
architect would do well to note what may be the 
advantages and defects of the system adopted 
t 


ciae one 





Scuth Kensington, which is that of large 
op-lighted areas, with recesses and under-gal- 


lery space opening out of them. The recesses 
obtain their light from the areas referred to, 
rather than from any ordinary windows; and the 


result is that where there are no such windows, 
is obscured by adjoining buildings, 
the works are inadequately secn. In the areas 
themselves, the light in the evening is ob- 
structed by the head 

pergon examining the works. We are not 
i uputing blame, but stating facts that must be 
considered. 
actually, in cach of these courts, is exposed for 
light ; and great ingenuity and skill in the con- 
struction of the iron roofing, and taste in the 
ornamentation in form, and, with some excep- 
tions, in that in colour, are shown. 


} 





} 





on the upper floor mentioned as appropriated 
for exhilition of works from the local schools, is 
exceedingly well lighted from the top, or so that 


the whole wall-space might be utilized ; though, 
in fact, the drawings are hung on cleverly con- 
trived light screens placed at right angles to the 
walls,—an arrangement less distracting than 
that of a great gallery, and altogether most 
convenient for the purposes of study. The 
entire area, again, is divided into squares 
by the piers which carry the roof and ceil- 
ing; and cach square compartment has a large 





flat light in the ceiling, or below the ex- 
ternal sky-light. The glazing of the courts is 
single, or confined to that of the slopes of the 
roof. The pilasters or projections from the 
piers, in the case of the galiery for the works 
from the local schools, carry impost-mouldings 
and semicircular arches, as well as cantilevers 
to the transverse beams which form the com- 
partments of the ceiling; and the arches and 
piers are repeated to recesses along the walls. 
Space in the plafond between the cantilevers is 
arrange for ventilation, which bas been gene- 
rally well considered in the new buildings. The 
tympana of the arches on the walls are to be 
divided into radiating panels, to contain sub- 
jects painted or produced in porcelain. A speci- 
men design is now “ offered up.” The chromatic 
treatment is, in great part, of white and gold; 
but imitations of marbles are largely used for the 
= and walls. The gilding is not used in the 








vest manner. Parts of leaves or of integral forms | 


are tipped with the gold, in a manner little better 
than that of house-painters; a manner which 


and shoulders of the ' 


Almost the largest area of roof, | 


The gallery | 


we have often spoken against, and had hoped 
was becoming extinct. It should not be revived 
by the Department of Art. There are two ways 
| of using gold, whereby it can have great value 
| decoratively. Either it should be the back- 
ground ; or the whole of the leaf or other form 
| Should have the gilding. Even in mouldings, 
the fillet is so much part and parcel with another 
moulding of some kind, that the gilding of fillets 
|should be practised cautiously. But, to put 
lines and streaks of gold on curved forms, is to 
| change or destroy such forms. For instance, if it 
| be wished to ornament the cymatium-moulding 
| by gold, the proper course is not to run a line 
| along the convex portion of it,—which would be 
|equivalent to altering the form and proportion 
| of the convexity,—but is to add an anthemion 
| ornament, or other distinct pattern, embracing 
| the whole, exactly on the Greek system, whether 
of painted or carved enrichment. 

During the last few months, the eastern court 
above described as that one of the parallel courts 
which is most complete, has received some addi- 
|tions to its chromatic decoration, which are im- 
portant elements of its effect. The whole design 


that of the square court beyond them. Iron 
and glass roofing is used in both cases: but in 
the square court, the principle adopted is that of 
concealing the construction of the lantern by a 
mask of cantilevers and painted panels, though 
very good in themselves; whilst in the other 
eases, it is the structural forms that are the 
vehicles of decoration. It will be recollected 
that the roofing in each of two parallel courts, 
is formed with semicircular ribs of wrought- 
and-riveted iron, which are carried by iron 
columns of decorative character. These columns 
on the east side of the one court, and the west 
side of the other, are in advance of the walling ; 
and this last is pierced with arches below, and 
panelled and arranged with coupled recesses in 
each bay above. On the opposite side, of each 
court, there are small arches in perforated iron- 
work, rising from small shafts, and carrying the 
gallery which is central to or parallel with these 
two courts, The chromatic treatment of the 
whole of the meial-work is in complete harmony 
with the general decorative effect, and with the 
fact of the material. The general surface of the 
columns and shafts and other iron-work is of a 
dark yellowish brown colour; the edges of the 
flanges of the ribs, and the heads of rivets are 
gilded; and gold is effectively introduced as 
back-ground to the ornament which is in a neck- 
ing at the middle of each of the larger shafts or 
columns, and in the capitals and bases. The open- 
work ornamentation of the spandrels of the small 
arches is entirely bronzed; whilstinthe archivolts, 
| the perforation, in the forms of leaves is divided 
by medallion bearing gilt pateras, or a mono- 
gram. The ornament in the spandrels to the great 
ribs carrying the roof, which takes the character 
of anthemions and other ornament, whilst flat on 
the face is differently treated in the two courts. 
In the ove of which the decoration was first 
commenced, and which alone is_ sufficiently 
advanced for the present description, the orna- 
ment in the spandrels is blue on the face ; whilst 
the thickness of the leaves is coloured crimson. 
| The effect from below, however, in this case, is 
inferior to that in the western court, where the 
| filling-in work to the spandrels is the same as 
ithe rest of the ironwork, only excepting that 
|there is a thin line of gold carried round the 
| edge of each form to define the form; and cer- 
| tainly the definition is much better than in the 
| eastern court. On the web is a shaded imitation 
|of relief-ornament, in a neutral tint; and the 


guilloche in gold, and in the eastern court, leaf- 
| work ornamentation in colourand gold. The spiral 
| luting and beading of the large shafts, and the 
|ornamentation of the small shafts, exemplify 
| what is right principle of the treatment of metal. 
| Where shafts are of iron, the ornamentation 
| should be distinct from that appropriate to, and 
| habitually associated with, stone; and should 
| combine the production of something specially 
|appropriate to metal. It should, in short, 
| utilize the distinctive properties of the material; 
and this, the shafts in these courts accomplish, 
| and with good result in each respect : for, mark! 
| there is no question suggesting itself here, as to 
the security of the spirally-formed supports; the 
mind has only to concern itself with the beauty 
of the twisting, feeling assured of the strength 
in the material. 

The decoration of the side-walls above the 
| arches is defective as to the forms of the span- 
| drels or other spaces over the coupled recesses ; 





| soffit of the rib, in the western court, exhibits a | 





whilst the centre-medallion there does not fill in 
harmoniously. But the impression is lessened 
by the effect of the works painted in these 
coupled recesses, of which we shall speak shortly. 
We should add, however, that the painted imita- 
tion of festoons, which terminates the wall at 
the top, and the substitutes similarly for actual 
relief, or carving, that are inserted in medallion 
spaces and spandrels of arches, on canvas, in blue 
and neutral tints, are quite at variance with the 
principles with which the Department of Art 
set out, as with our own, promulgated before the 
Department came into existence, In one con- 
spicuous portion of the work, there is an imita- 
tim of panels with water-leaf ornamentation of 
the mouldings, and cast shadows, or all painted. 
We expect this sort of thing from the paper- 
hanger-decorators, but not from the Department 
of Art, with its antecedents. It is not sufficient 
to say that the practice we refer to, of substi- 
tuting shams for true work, was in vogue in the 
Cinque-Cento decoration of the Italians, During 
that time, men who were painters much more 
than they were architects, chiefly were engaged 


| upon the designing and decoration of buildings : 
of these courts is of a rather higher order than | 


| 


the architectonic principles that should have 
guided the work of the very decoration by the 
painter's art, as well as the distinction that there 
is between what is a picture and what is mural 
decoration, were not appreciated then. The 
method adopted is quite opposed to the excel- 
lent one, as it is in the main, of the treat- 
ment of the iron construction and ornamen- 
tation. When the artist begins by saying, “1 
have not the real vehicle of effect [in this case 
carving, or at least cast-work], accept the 
inferior and the sham,” he begins by a failure,— 
such as is opposed to ail idea of real art; and 
he simply disgusts by his pretence at a flight 
that he had uot been asked to make, and for 
which he was not fortified with means and 
resources. Neither the painter’s art, nor the 
decorator-architeet’s, has anything to do with 
the production of things “to be mistaken for 
realities.” It is discouraging to find that 
there should be so much difficulty where least 
expected, in procuring the acceptance of prin- 
ciples which are of so much importance to 
the future of architecture; and in which per- 
haps there is the only hope of distinctive 
excellence. Possibly some of the designs, de- 
scribed as to be produced in Minton’s porce- 
lain, are to be in Della Robbia ware,—that is, in 
relief; but even this would not justify the pre- 
sent injury done to public taste, and cannot 
apply to the imitations of mouldings. 

The present seven bays of the length of each 
court, give fourteen of the arched headed-recesses 
in the wall above the arches of the floor-levei. 
In the eastern court, these fourteen recesses 
are filled each with the portrait of a celebrated 
artist. In the western court, though the 
general decoration is only just commenced, 
two of the panels have been similarly occupied. 
The whole of the subjects are painted on canvas 
which is fixed up; and the figures, and any 
accessories, as buildings in the case of the 
architects, are executed with gold back-ground, 
which is either crossed with brown lines to re- 
present mosaic, or diapered. The usual colours 
are employed, but with a spirit instead of an oil 
medium. Thus there is none of the reflection 
which results from the use of oil or varnish, and 
which is generally unfavourable to architectural! 
effect, and especially to pictorial decoration. The 


_use of turpentine, however, is not consistent 
‘with durability; the reasons of which were 





adduced, some years since, in our pages, in a 
series of articles wherein we reviewed then 
recent researches of M. Chevreul. But tlhe 
South Kensington works, as we have explained, 
are not contemplated to be permanent. Fo: 
permanent work, on plaster, the “ marbie- 
medium” used by the late Mr. Styleman Le 
Strange, and encaustic, should be taken into 
consideration. The adoption of the gold back- 


| ground is at once seen to result in a particula: 


harmony with architecture. This was the sort 
of decoration which Sir Charles Barry once told 
us he would have had generally adopted in the 
Westminster Palace. The fourteen subjects in the 
eastern court, with the names of the artists who 
painted them, are, commencing from the north, 
Torrel, by Mr. Burchett; Wykeham, by the 
same; Cimabue, by Mr. F. Leighton,—a work 
reminding us of the white-robed Cimabue in 
his processional picture which first made him 
generally known; Nicola Pisano, also by Mr. 
Leighton,—in a dark tone of colour, somewhat 
too strongly contrasting with the Cimabue, 
though, like it, a fine work; Michelangelo, and 
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Raffaelle, by Mr. Godfrey Sykes; Wren, and! played to view in the shop windows; but the | 


Hogarth, by Mr. Eyre Crowe; Mantegna, and 
Ghiberti, by Mr. Wehnert; Palissy, by Mr. R. 
Townroe; Durer, by Mr. Cave Thomas; Luca 
Della Robbia, by Mr. Moody ; and Phidias, by 
Mr. E. Poynter. The two portraits in the 
western court, are of Inigo Jones, by Mr. 
Morgan; and Jean Goujon, by Mr. H. A. 
Bowler. Jones is represented with the Ban- 
queting House, Whitehall, in the background, 
and with a plan in his hand: with the portrait 
of Jean Goujon, is the Louvre ; with the Phidias, 
the Parthenon; and so on. The north end of 
each court is spanned by a bold arch, springing 
from the level of the floor of the transverse 


gallery, and with the soffit filled in with square | 
and oblong panels or coffers. The squares are to | 


receive painted or other subjects in colour; the 
oblongs are to have subjects in the neutral and 


blue, similarly to the arch-spandrels and the | 


medallions in the body ofthe court. The gallery 


of the eastern court leads directly into an ante- | 


room to the gallery for the drawings of the local 
schoo's. This room has a coved and flat ceiling 
with top light, and is altogether well designed. 


The flat ceiling to the central corridor, under | 


the gallery between the eastern and western 
courts, is divided into seven squares, correspond- 
ing with the number of bays, and each framed 
in by a gilt moulding, and a broad band of blue 
with a guilloche. In the centre of each com- 
partment is a medallion-form, painted with a 
shield of the royal arms, or with the lion of 


England, or that of Scotland, or the harp of | 


Ireland. The medallion is surrounded by a re- 
presentation of bronze scroll-work; and the 
rest of the space is filled by marginal lines of 


colouring, and by diapering. The sloping ceiling | 


to the gallery above, is divided into square 
coffers, which are effectively painted with a broad 
margin of red, and some ornament of a simple 


character. At the end of this gallery is a look- 


out into the square court, from the well-known 
marble cantoria or singing-gallery, which forms 
one of the acquisitions of the Museum. The 
segmental arch-headed opening beneath, forming 
the entrance to the square court from the cor- 
ridor, has the worst form of stilted segmental arch 
that we ever saw. The thing is not creditable 
to South Kensington. The misproportion which 
there is between the segment of the intrados, 
the 2 in. or 3in. of stilting, and the very wide 
archivolt is preposterous. 

We cannot now say more of the collections, 
than that the Museum of Building Materials is 
only one of those which should be studied. 
With the building-materials are many models 
of roof-timbers, roof-covering, and flooring, and 
others of contrivances of the greatest importance 
to architects. And amongst the models are 
several of historic value, that were formerly in 
Westminster Abbey ; and, besides, there is the 
model of Wren’s original design for St. Paul’s. 
Another model of St. Paul’s, which has been 
presented to the Museum, should be cast away 
at once. It is incorrect from the form of the 


dome to nearly every detail. The fine collection | 


of architectural casts, part belonging to the 
Architectural Museum, and displaced to make 
room for the naval collection, and part the pro- 
perty of the Government, are all below stairs, in 
the iron building and the corridor leading out of 
it to the temporary offices. Most of these works 
have suffered by the repeated removals. When 


we consider the utility of such casts, the diffi- | 
culty in getting them, and how liable they are to | 


be broken or abraded, we should expect them to 
be preserved with somewhat the same care as 
old china. 








PICTURES ON MUSIC. 

Tx the interest of a bright-eyed circle, we are 
about to call attention to a particular branch of 
art which, although it has made progress within 
remembrance, is yet open to great improvement, 
the pictorial embellishment of the title-pages 
of music. The class for whom this ramification 
of art spreads its attractions is comprised of 
young people, and principally of young ladies, 
whose criticism is not of the rigorous nature 


general impression gained by a cursory glance 
at them as a whole is that they are scarcely | 
above valentine art, and considerably below that | 
of the French plum-box. Frequently a large | 
bouquet of unbotanical flowers occupies the | 
sheet; in other cases a figure, representing some | 





personage in the opera or ballet with which the | 
music it accompanies is associated, is displayed 
upon a background on which is depicted in an | 
unfathomable distance a few accessories; or, 
again, a highly-restive horse with remarkably 
|red nostrils and prominent hoofs is depicted 
}upon the page, either reclined against by a 
| Zouave-like proprietor, or mounted by the mili- 
tary possessor of a very gaudy uniform. We 
might do something better than this: we ought 
to do it. 

One way of acquiring and of giving impetus} 
to progress, is to review that already made. The 
fact of growth is then impressed upon the mind, 
and we argue to ourseives that the next twenty 
years will be fraught with as much change as 
the last term of the sare period. Looking back, 
then, for this purpose, over piles of old music, 
much of which is inscribed to their Royal High- 
nesses the last Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of York, Duke of Camberland, and other 
members of the large family of George III., we 
are brought speedily to the admission we made 
at the openingof these remarks. The smart though 
meaningless title-pages with which our music 
publishers make their wares showy are improve- 
ments upon the devices used for the same pur- 
pose in the last age. TVortraits of the composer, 
with a sheet of music in one hand and a pen in 
the other, were then a favourite embellishment. 
Ladies in outline, seated at pianos, also in out- | 
line, were often likewise placed upon title-pages. | 
3ut the most curious iljustrations are those that 
accompany descriptive pieces. A piece of music, | 
printed with faded ink on ribbed blue-tinted 
paper, called “The Fair,” is a representative 
piece. This is headed by an engraving showing 
a fair, arranged in a symmetrical manner, with 
much of the appearance of a trim Dutch garden, 
the people clustered in circles and squares, looking 
on at the various performances, having a strong 
resemblance to clipped trees. We quote the title- 
page with relish, as a photographic indicator of 
bygone sports and scenes this generation is just 
able to recall :—Gran:l Miscellaneous, Curious, 
and Comical Piece of Music called ‘The Fair,’ 
consisting of a great variety of little Bagatelles, 
selected and revised (merely) for the amuse- 
ment of Young Folk, in which is introduced the 
‘Fall-down of Paris;’ the whole concluding 
with a new and joyful piece of Music, composed 
for the occasion, called ‘The Signing of the 
Definitive Treaty and the Restoration of France, 
or Peace proclaimed between Two Great 
Nations,’ announced by the sound of trumpets, 
bells ringing, playing many peals, and the firing 
|of the guns, most respectfully inscribed to the 

British Ladies, by Signor Sampieri. Description 
'of this entertaining pieve, in which is exhibited 
a variety of very pleasing scenery, as follows :— 
| Dancing bear, dancing dogs, men fighting, dogs 
fighting, Punch beating his wife, gallantee show, 
ballad-singer, woman shaving a man, another, 
cooking, boy on a swing, carravan with wild 
beasts, and a great quantity of shops and other 
things.” It will be observed that the author has 
failed to make it clear whether the “very pleasing | 
scenery” is in the engraving or the music. How- 
ever, the “joyful piece’’ opens with the tune of 
| thedancing-bear. Above the line givinganaccom- | 
|paniment for the violin are depicted three tiny 
| figures—a bear with a cap on his head and a/| 
stick in one of his paws, a man in knee-breeches | 

leading it by a string from its muzzle, and| 
‘ cantiae tapping a musical instrument carried | 
‘under his arm. A slight change in the tum-| 
|tum-tum-like tune is headed, “The Gallanty | 

Show :” this is illustrated in the same inter- | 

lineal manner. A little man, rather more than | 
| half an inch high, is standing guard over a peep- | 
| show as tall as himsel, into which three boys! 
are peering, ‘whilst another boy and a girl | 
lare waiting their turn to do the same. The 
| dancing-dogs figure at the commencement of 





the next variation of the tune. There are four | 





the fifth line of the violin accompaniment. After 
a passage, in which the ringing of bells is 
imitated, a little tower appears on the top of the 
bass clef. The last illustration fills a whole line. 
It represents “Quick march and retreat of the 
whole army going to be disbanded.”’ In this there 


are thirty-three soldiers, all under an inch high, 
divided into infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
groups, marching across the page, preceded by 


a drummer, and brought up by an ambulance 
or ammunition van. Numbers of the popular 
pieces of the same period were pictorialised in 
the same discarded manner. Another mode of 
embellishment consisted of an engraving placed 
to head every variation in a piece, called deserip- 
tive engravings. “A grand series of musical 
compositions” before us, “expressing various 
motions of the sea,” is divided into four parts. 
It opens with “a promenade to the shore, sup- 
posing a party going to embark,” a light march 
bearing that title. A view of a bit of shore, with 
several ladies in scanty skirts, and gentlemen in 
knee breeches, standing about, with fifteen sails 
in sight, besides five heavily - loaded boats, 
illustrates the next movement, “a perfect calm.” 
A second engraving shows a pier, with a light- 
house at the end of it, from which is unfurled 
an enormous flag, some shipping very much ont 
of the perpendicular, and a hatless figure, to 
convey an idea of the sea with ‘‘a fresh breeze.” 
And a third illustration renders “ a storm” 
by the aid of some very woolly waves engulph- 
ing six vessels of different degrees of prox- 
imity, whilst a group of five men, on a bit of 
landscape in one corner, are attending to ano- 
ther, apparently drowned, just washed ashore. 
No startling figures appear upon the clefs in this 
piece ; but it is copiously explained as it pro- 
ceeds. Thus a sort of shake is the “sea im- 
mensely high;” the same tr I 





iulous moti 


= 





among the lower notes denotes that the “ vessel 
is nearly lost ;’ a rattling of octaves suggests 
that “‘ the waves are extremely agitated,” and a 


chromatic scale makes us acquainted with “the 
distress of the passengers.” We can make as 
much progress from where we are now as we 
have done from what we did then. Another 
illustrated “ piece” of this same late Georgian 
era depicts “The Progress of Nature in various 
Departments, as follows: the Sportsman, Gar- 
den-man, Fisherman, and the Woodman.” This 
is illustrated by four coarse etchings; the frst 
consisting of a country alehouse, with four 
couples of sportsmen in top-boots and low- 
crowned hats, out in different directions in the 
adjoining landscape, and the inn-keeper watching 
their proceedings over his half-door, with a caicu- 
lation, doubtless, as to their ultimate thirstiness ; 
the second a very stiff garden, in bad perspective, 
belonging to a very formal house in still worse 
perspective, in which three gardeners are at 
work, all in top-boots, it may be remarked, 
without any coverings for their heads, the fore- 
most of whom is supposed to be singing a little 
ballad as he is digging a leviathan cabbage-bed ; 
the third, a village on a bank of a river, the 
principal item in which is a large fish-stall, 
around which every inhebitant of the district 
appears to have congregated ; and the fourth, a 
ravine into which a wooden bridge is being pre- 
cipitated just as four passengers are in the act 
of crossing, whilst a group of people are occupied 
in the foreground with felling a tree, chopping 
wood and carrying it away, cheered by tt 
strains of a flageolet played by a man in the 
characteristic top-boots, knee-breeches, and low- 
crowned beaver. These etchings, quite carica- 
tures in their coarseness, as well as the gaudy 
chromo-lithographs of the present day, make but 
a sorry show against the manuscript music of 
old, such as that preserved in the library of 
Durham Cathedral, written on vellum, when the 
Medizeval men lavished the labour of days upon 
an initial. 

It is curious that music has been thus over- 
looked in our time as a suitable subject for 
pictorial embellishment. Poetry and prose have 
been profusely illustrated and gorgeously bound 
for Christmas gift-books and New Year’s pre- 





isents; but it does net appear, yet, to have 


occurred to artists to illustrate in a first-class 
manner the grand works of Handel, Haydn, 


3 : ; ‘ , 3 enntodn other 
calculated to stimulate the exercise of any great |of them, standing on their hind legs, under | Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and ot her 


effort of creative power: it must therefore be 
from some outside influence that we must look 
for advancement. It may be questionable 
whether illustrated title-pages are called for; 
but, if pictures be used, there is no question but 
that they should be of a certain degree of ex- 
cellence. There are, we admit, varieties in the 


quality of the highly-coloured title-pages dis- | 


| the superintendence of a man and a woman, the | 


latter flourishing a whip. The fall of Paris| 
proceeds without pictorial aid, till peace is pro- | 
claimed, when two trurapeters, a bellman, and | 
two gentlemen, with swords and cocked hats, | 
appear walking on the jifth line of the bass clef, | 
as though it were a tight-rope. Three artillery- | 
men fire off three canrions simultaneously from | 





great composers. Where conld they look for a 
grander theme than the “Creation” would 
afford, or for more ample scope than in Beetho- 
ven’s “ Pastoral Symphony?” It would be diffi- 
cult to suggest a more sublime subject for the 
most exalted pencil than Handel's “ Messiah,” 
with its prophet, angel, and shepherd-singers 
and eastern scenery. 
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We are happy to throw out a suggestion which, 
if acted upon, will open out a new field both for 
producers and purchasers ; and hope to recognise 
among the gorgeous volumes now annually pre- 
pared for gift-books, the majestic compositions 
of our great musicians worthily embellished 
by art. 





CROWEK AND CAVALCASELLE’S “ NEW 
HISTORY OF PAINTING IN _ ITALY, 
FROM THE SECOND TO THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY.”* 

In the two handsome and beautifully illus- 
trated volumes before us we have an ambitious 
and in some respects careful and able attempt 
to illustrate the early history of the great schools 
of painting in Italy. “We have presumed” (our 
twin writers assert in their brief preface) “ to 
place before the reader an instalment of two 


volumes, comprising the history of painting [in | 


Italy| complete to the close of the fourteenth 
century, partially so to the end of the fifteenth, 
leaving the sixteenth untouched.” 
authors are pleased to “describe their future 
labours, will [if we understand their meaning 
correctly | complete their work ;” but in what 
way this can be accomplished with justice to 
their subject we are at a loss to understand. 


Leonardo and Michelangelo and Raffaelle are | 


as yet untouched;— but this is forestalling 
criticism. In the meanwhile let us be content 
to say that we welcome and approve the two- 
volume instalment of a new History to which 
Mr. Murray has given his Albemarle-street im- 
primatur, strangely enough without a printer’s 


name to either volume. The printers, let us add, | 


could have no reason, that we can see, to be 

ashamed of their types in general; for the 

typography, to our Caxton and Cox & Wyman 

eyes, is in every respect excellent. 

This valuable ‘“ instalment ” 
a 


on box. These sixty-six illustrations will delight 
amateurs and artists, ladies and little readers, 
alike; while the letter-press, if it fail to warm 
or enliven the reader, will be found continually 
to instruct; and here let us mention thus early 
that Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle have not 
been contented with printed materials alone, 
but have dived into archives and perused manu- 
script records too little known, illustrative of the 
Jabour they undertook with a loving and faith- 


ful sense of the greatness and interest which | 


surround a noble and a self-set task. 


. . | 
It has been said, and with truth, that the race 


of Virgin Mary painters went out with the Re- 
formation, and that the loose hair and lifted eyes 
of the Magdalen ceased to be scriptural and 


animated on canvas at the close of the sixteenth | 


century. These volumes, even in their minute 


outlines, exhibit with exquisite beauty how much | 


action alone will contribute to expression, and 
occasion a sigh for English art in its loftiest 
sense when we reflect that the English school 
has little more to show of high jigure art than 
Sir Joshua’s tameless “ Holy Family” 
Thomas’s gladiatorial “Satan summoning his 


Legions,” while they at times pleasantly remind | 


us of our “gentle visionary Blake,” of John 
Flaxman, and Thomas Stothard. 

Good English writers on Italian art (or art in 
general), are few in number. Sir Joshua’s 
“ Discourses,” and Flaxman’s “ Lectures,’ are 
worth the greater part of the professional lumber 
which the Royal Academy has inflicted on the 
ears of its students, or endeavoured to engage the 
eyes of the public with by the types of the printer. 
On the other hand, men and women, not artists, 


have written admirably on art. Let us name a, 


few. The elder Richardson, Horace Walpole, 


William Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, Mrs. Jame- | 


son, George Darley, and Mr. Ruskin. 

lioffner’s printed description of Stothard’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrimage,” is the best pen descrip. 
tion of a picture by an English painter that we 
can call to mind. 

When studying the notices of the several 
masters included in Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s 
two volumes, the student of art will be surprised 
to find how indifferently rich England still is in 
examples of the early Italian school. Our Na- 
tional Gallery,—thanks chiefly to Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake (to whom these volumes are ap- 





” ” J. A. Crowe and G. B, Cavalcaselle. Vols. I. and 
3J, London: John Murray, 


Two more | 
volumes, or “ two subsequent volumes,” as their | 


of a much- | 
needed work is illustrated with sixty-six plates | 
or engravings, drawn on wood by Mr. Scharf and 

others, and cut by masters in the art of working | 


and Sir | 





| propriately inscribed),—has become of late a 
little academy of early examples of Italian art 
preceding Michelangelo and Raffaelle. Strange to 
relate, our all-diligent authors have been unable 
to find a single stray specimen of the art age 
they illustrate in the far-famed Bridgwater 
‘or Grosvenor galleries; yet, curiously enough, 
'they have found in the Dublin National Gal- 
ilery, in the Liverpool Gallery, at Locke Park 
|in Derbyshire, and other outlying London 
quarters, “art treasures” of moment in illus- 
|tration of the period over which their “ New 
| History” extends. The late still lamented 
| Prince Consort did much towards a revived 
|appreciation of early Italian art, in which he 
| followed the good examples of Lord Dudley and 
| Ward, Lord Northwick, Lord Wensleydale, Sir 
| John Boileau, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Fuller 
Russell, Mr. Fuller Maitland, Mr. Dilke, Mr. 
| Layard, Mr. Barker, and Mr. William Coning- 
ham. 

Authors affect at times to judge of the style 
of books by their opening paragraphs. Who has 


| forgotten Lord Macaulay’s rather servile imita- | 
tion of Swift in the first paragraph of his “ His- | 


” 


tory?” Here is Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s 
prologue or symphony of fifteen lines :— 

‘In the most prosperous times of Rome, the arts never 
attained to the perfection of the models created by the 
genius of Greece. Long before the golden age of the An- 


tonines, sculpture and painting had degenerated from the | 


| high standard upheld in the great times of the Empire. 


sued an uniform path of degeneracy; yet they retained 


such vitality as to impose their laws on the nascent Chris- | 


tian school. It is not the object of these pages to trace 


Christian art from its beginning in the catacombs of 


| Rome and Naples, to its decline and fall in the first ten | 


centuries, and the final development of its genius, as it 

| rose to the perfection of Giotto, Ghirlandaio, and 
Raphael,—such is the purpose to which these pages are 
devoted,” 


} 


After much choosing and constant rejecting, 
we select as a sample of our authors’ skill in 
conveying their art-knowledge to their readers a 
passage from a chapter of thirty-five pages 
devoted to Fra Filippo Lippi :— 


fiable exultation at having rescued one of their great 
painters from the stigma cast upon him by Vasari. It 
were to be desired that the character of Fra Filippo 


should be freed from the stain which rests upon it, as that | 
of Andrea del Castagno has been cleared from the impu- | 


tation of murder, which made his name for centuries a 


byword amongst artists. It is unfortunately not possible | 


| to give distinct proofs that Fra Filippo was not a monk 
| of loose habits. Yet there is much in the history of his 


life, such as it lies before the student of this century, to | 
| cast doubts on the veracity of his accusers, and to miti- | 


| gate the censure of the critic. 


| Filippo was the son of a butcher named Tommaso | 
Lippi by Madonna Antonia.* Her death, shortly after | 


| 1412,—the date of this event,—his decease two years later, 
left Filippo an orphan in the hands of an aunt, whose 
overty disabled her for the duties of a mother, In 1420, 
rilippo was registered in the community of the Carmine 
| at Florence.t From that time till 1432, he remained an 
inmate of the monastery,} and probably studied painting 
in the neighbouring chapel of the Brancacci.§ In 1430 he 
appears for the first time in the books of the Carmine 
| with the title of painter, In 1432, he left the monastery 
and ceased to be noticed in its records.|| Hence the 
natural conclusion, that the works which Fra Filippo may 
have executed there, were completed between 1430—1432, 
We lament the disappearance of these early productions ; 
in one of which, says Vasari, ‘the spirit of Masaccio 
| seemed to have entered the body of Fra Filippo." Such 


| 
parts of the frescoes of the Carmine cloister as have been | 


| rescued from whitewash can scarcely be said to display 
the characteristics of the friar.** 
If indeed we attempt, in a rapid sketch, to resume the 
— features of his style, we shall find that Fra Fi- 
ippo’s chief excellence was that which distinguished him 
as the greatest colourist, and the most complete master of 
| the technical difficulties in art, of his time. He may not 
have stoically held to the severely grand maxims which 
signalise the genius of Masaccio; but he gave luxurious 
attraction to his works by a charm of colour, in which in- 
deed he may claim to have been unique.tt A full brush, 
handled with breadth, produced a deep impasto. A care- 
ful return to the parts Fused them into a soft fulness, and 
left a bright clear tone behind. Yet Filippo was not free 
| from the peculiarities of his age. In his effort to re- 
produce the reality, he did not aim at the rotundity of 
nature, but preferred the characteristic flatness usual in 
| bas-relief. The want of massiveness so produced was, how- 
ever, compensated by taste and feeling. His composi- 
tions were not without grandeur; and if he remained 
| second to Masaccio in the perfect distribution and arrange- 
ment of a picture, he supplied his deficiencies by move- 





* This fact is ascertained from records kindly furnished 


| by Dottore Gaetano Milanesi. According to Vasari, 

| Filippo was born in the Contrada dell’ Ardiglione by the 
Canto alla Cuculia in Florence and behind the convent of 

| the Carmine. (Vol. IV. p. 114.) 

t peer, furnished by Dottore G, Milanesi. ub. sup. 

| Ibid, 

§ The doubts hitherto raised on this point are settled 
now that we know that the frescoes of Masaccio at the 

| Brancacci were completed before, 1428, 

| {| Records of Dottore Gaetano Milanesi, ub. sup. 

| © Vas. Vol. IV. p. 116, Fra Filippo’s works at the 

| Carmine were, a Pope conferring the rules to the Car- 

| melites (terra verde) in the cloister, a S. John the Baptist 

| in the church, a 8. Martial on a pilaster near the organ. 

| ** See antea in Masaccio, 

| ++ This is more particularly true as regards wall paint- 


i ing. And so, the Florentine school gives us, as before, a 
j fu 


sequence of progress in every branch of art, 


From that period till the rise of Christianity, they pur- | 


the decline of classic art or to record its fall, A study of | 


‘The historians of Italian art may indulge in a justi- 


ment and exuberance, chiefly in the numerous pleasant 
episodes which give interest and animation to the scenes 
he depicted. His figures individually might be less dig- 
nified and grand than Masaccio’s, but he threw an amount 
of life and gentle feeling into the heads and features, that, 
combined with beauty of colour, create a prod gamed 
impression. His style as a draughtsman was good. Mas- 
ter of nude form, though frequently generalising the draw- 
ing of extremities, his pictures display less progress in 
the study of detail than those of Uccelli, Andrea del 
Castagno, Domenico Veniziano, or the Peselli; but, if 
inferior to them in this respect, he avoided the vulgarity 
of their realism. His draperies, particularly such as 
clothed female forms, were Samabeadl adorned with orna- 
ments in gilt relief, according to the fashion of the time, 
and to the example of Masolino.* He did not multiply 
realistic minuteness in landscape like his naturalist co- 
temporaries, but he preserved simplicity and due subordi- 
nation. Fra Filippo’s style, in fact, was a medium 
between that of the naturalists and that of Angelico, 
Masolino, and Masaccio. Perspective owed little of its 

rogress to him. He never ventured to foreshorten 
Rees, and his architecture discloses little knowledge of 
the art which Uccelli brought to such comparative per- 
fection. He supplied this want, however, to some extent, 
by atmosphere. At first he followed the architectural 
style of Angelico and Masolino. In the frescoes of his 
later time one may observe somewhat heavier proportions. 
| His partiality for luxurious ornamentation in pilasters, 
friezes, and cornices, was, throughout his career, re- 
| markable,” 


We have included in our extract the foot-note 
| references, rendering thereby only due justice to 
| researches of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. In 
ithe meantime we shall wait, in common with 
others, for the steady completion of a labour of 
| well-selected love for which they are in many 
respects so well fitted. 

Let us add that there is an ample supply of 
“Index” learning for the palest student of art- 
knowledge, and one omission of acknowledgment 
in the volumes before us. The names of the 
|several excellent wood-engravers deserved to 
have found a corner on the blocks they cut, and 
on a fly-leaf of their own. With the aid of a 
magnifier we have been able to discover occa- 
sionally the names of J. Cooper, J. Thompson, 
and §. Williams. 








THE PETROGLYPHS IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 


TnerE have recently appeared in your journal 
two highly interesting communications on the 
| subject of the petroglyphs, or concentric circles, 
incised on rocks, which have excited so much 
‘attention among archeologists of late. 
| They were first observed in Northumberland 
a few years ago, and were then thought to be 
confined almost exclusively to the North of 
England. They have since, however, been found 
in various localities and countries ; among others 
‘(as is mentioned in the Builder, p. 642), in 
I have lately had an opportunity 
| of examining these latter, in company with much 
i better archzologists than myself. You may 
| therefore, perhaps, think that even such a brief 
|and imperfect description of them as I am able 
| to supply may have an interest for some of your 
{readers ; for I believe it is only by bringing and 
comparing together as many examples as possible 
of these mysterious records of an ancient people 
that a reasonable hope may be indulged of form- 
| ing some probable opinion of their true character, 
purpose, and signification. 

There are two localities in which they have as 
| yet been discovered in Argyllshire. These are 
|situate about six miles from each other, in a 
| district which is eminently rich in so-called 
| Celtic remains, such as standing stones, single 
| and combined (including a perforated, or “ Odin’s 
stonet ”’); megalithic circles, more or less perfect ; 
many large cairns; a vitrified fort; Danish or 
British forts, &c. Both these Argyllshire groups 
of petroglyphs are sculptured on the smooth 
crowns and gently-sloping sides of rock-knolls, 
or bosses of very hard, coarse, sub-crystallinet 
greenstone, which slightly protrude from the 
braeside about halfway up between the subjacent 
strath and the ridge of the environing hills. The 
first and smallest group is situate about half- 
a-mile above Callton Mér, the residence of 
Mr. Malcolm, the principal landowner of the 
neighbourhood. It consists of seven or eight 
well-defined concentric circles, besides a few 
others less distinct. They are mostly of the 
normal type figured in the Builder as No.1, with 
a cup-like hollow in the middle, surrounded most 
commonly by three or four concentric circles, 
through which a radial groove, or channel, 


| Argyllshire. 





* A peculiarity in Benozzo Gozzoli also, which Ma- 
saceio avoided or disdained. 

+ Marriages were often contracted at such stones by the 
male standing at one side and the female at the other, and 
joining hands through the central hole. Allusion to this 
was lately made at a meeting of the Archwological Insti- 
tute.—Ep. B. 

t L had believed this to be the usual chloritic schist of 
the district, altered by trap, with which it is in contact ; 





but Professor Tennant assures me it is greenstone. 
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passes from the central cavity to beyond the 
outermost circle, in a straight or sometimes 
slightly curved line, and with a downward (and, 
here at least, easterly) direction. I should men- 
tion, however, that two are not strictly circular, 
but of a decidedly horse-shoe shape. They are 
all placed very close together, and are frequently 
connected with each other, either by the said 
radial groove, or by a prolongation of the 
exterior circle. So that, as they occupy the 
summit of the little rock-knoll, and its sloping 
face, any sacrificial blood (as has been suggested) 
or other liquid, poured on the top would flow 
through them to the bottom. The circles, at 
this locality, vary from about 5 in. or 6 in., to 
perhaps nearly 12 in. in diameter. The average 
dimension of the grooves may be set down at 
4 in. to } in. indepth, and rather more in width ; 
while the central cups are from 1 in. to 2 in. 
deep, and 2 in. or more in diameter. These 
grooves have evidently not been worn, or hol- 
lowed out, by friction ; for they are not smooth, 
and there are evident marks of their having 
been ‘chipped, from the outer edge, by a nar- 
row, and seemingly blunt, instruament,—probably 
of flint, of which numerous specimens have been 
found in the surrounding cairns, derived most 


likely from the altered chalk beds of the adjacent | 


country of Antrim. Besides these complete 
circles, there are several of the characteristic 
cup-like holes, which may in some instances 
have been intended for the centres of circles 
that never were finished; but, in others, are 
placed too close together to admit of such a sup- 


position. I should, however, add, that the sur- | 


face of the rock is here, as elsewhere, covered 
with a thin layer of peaty soil and herbage, 
which has been only very imperfectly cleared 
away; so that it is by no means ascertained how 
far these curious incisions may extend ; while 
doubtless many similar rock-sculptures exist in 
the neighbourhood, yet undiscovered, but which 
accident may any day bring to light. On the 
same side, but lower down, and nearer to the 
mansion of Callton Mér, two similar circles are 
to be seen, on the top of a small smooth rock, 
nearly obliterated by exposure. And it is said 
there were originally many more such sculptures 
on an adjoining rock, which was destroyed in 
making a road, some few years since. 

I must also observe that at least five such 
circles, with a central cup, and descending groove, 
have been found by the Rev. R. J. Mapleton on 
some tall “ standing stones,” in the immediately 
subjacent valley; together with many of the 
above-mentioned cup-like hollows, evidently 
artificial, but unsurrounded by circles. This is 
sufficient at least to connect the rock-sculptures 
with these (commonly believed Druidical) mono- 
liths. While elsewhere, as I shall have occasion 
to remark, though not (I believe) as yet in this 
district, similarly incised circles have been found 
on the inside of the covering slab of as many as 
ten or twelve cists. 

But much the most considerable and instruc- 


tive collection of these incised rock circles | 


occurs near a small farm, called “ Ach-na-breac,”’ 
about two miles from Lochgilphead, and a 


quarter of a mile above the old road from that | 


place to Kilmartin. This, like the former group, 


is situate on a tolerably smooth but much larger | 


rock-knoll, projecting from the mossy hill-side, 
and with two faces sloping, the one towards the 
east and the other towards the south, but slightly 
separated by rather broken rock, thinly covered 
with peatmould, &c. “ Breac,” I believe,- in 
Gaelic, signifies a~spot or freckle, and is the 
common term used for the marks of the small- 
pox; but, as it is equally applicable to a “ field 
spotted with stones,” I cannot pretend to say 
whether or not there be here any allusion to the 
circular marks on the rock above. That rock, 
however, itself bears the very significant name 
of “Leach-na-Sluagh.” “Leach,” of course, 
means a “flat stone, or rock;’ and the Gaelic 
dictionaries give “host, or army,” as the equi- 
valent for “Sluagh;”’ but the best Gaelic scholars 
we could interrogate on the spot assured us they 
commonly used the word for any gathering, or 
assemblage of people together, for any purpose 
civil, religious, or military. On the crown and 
adjoining eastern face, I counted upwards of forty 
well.defined circles ; on the other and lower side, 
more than thirty; besides several others, more 
or less imperfect. But, though some of them 
have been long uncovered, so as to be overgrown 
with grey lichen, a large portion has only been 
lately brought to light, while the soil has been 
as yet very partially removed, so that it is im- 
possible to say what number of these strange 
symbols may exist here. Speaking generally, 


they may be said to preserve the same normal | 
type already described, of a dvepish central cup, | 
surrounded by from one to seven or eight con- 
centric circles, traversed by a commonly straight 
but sometimes wavy radial groove or channel, 
which often extends to the next subjacent circle. | 
But, as might be expected in so much larger a | 
number, there is here a greater diversity of form | 
jand dimension. A few on the crown of the rock 
are rather more than 3 ft. in diameter, and have | 
seven or eight concentric circles; but their | 
grooves are much shallower and narrower than | 
those of the smaller circles. {do not remember 
to have observed here any exainples of the horse- 
shoe shape; but two or more figures are some- 
times combined in a way nwt easy to describe 
without a diagram, by a prolongation of the ex- 
ternal concentric groove, or by being included 
within one and the same circumscribing curve, 
so as to assume the form tht has been termed | 
“‘kidney-shaped.” There are also here very many 
of those characteristic cup-like cavities, some- 
times single and isolated, sometimes arranged 
|apparently in a sort of pattern. In particular, | 
| towards the bottom of the southern face, I ob- 
served four such circular cavities, 2 or 3 in. deep, 
arranged in a straight line; and immediately 
above the end one, another similar cup, connected 
with the radiating channel, or spout, of the 
lowest superior circle. So that, certainly, what- 
ever might be the intention of such arrangement, 
the effect at least would be that any liquid poured 
on the upper part of the face of this rock would 
| be conducted through the higher circles into this 
cup; and, when it was full, would overflow into 
ithe others beneath. On the other hand, I must 
| allow that elsewhere, on the eastern side, some, 
; but not many, of the “ spouts” are so arranged 
| athwart the rock, that the supposed liquid would 
| not readily so pass. 
| In addition to these concentric circles and 
artificial holes, I observed in one place the evi- 
| dent representation of a two-sailed boat, cleanly 
and sharply, though not deeply incised in the 
|rock, and quite overgrown with grey lichen, so 
|as to be, to all appearance, contemporaneous 
| with the circles. It is about 4 in. or 5 in. long, and 
5 in. or6 in. high. Also, on the crown of the rock, 
are two legs of an acute-angied triangle, deeply 
cut, and about 3 ft. or 4 ft. long, the termination 
of them not being very distini:t. The apex points 
to the east; but I much regret that not having 
a compass with me, I was unable to take the 
exact bearings of the “legs,” or of the several 
radial “spouts;’ for which I am the more 
grieved, because I cannot help believing their 
direction has a certain astronomical signification. 
The two sides of the imperfect triangle espe- 
cially point to two quarters in the heavens, 
which, from their position, 1 think may very 
probably prove to be the places of sunrise on the 
longest and shortest days, I have, however, | 
reason to believe that a clerical friend in the 
| neighbourhood, who has taken deep interest in 
|these investigations, will shortly supply this 
omission, and clear up this point, by accurate 
measurements of them all. Near this imperfect 
| triangle, but not quite parallel to either of the 
sides, are two straight lines of small, but very 
|clear, double indentations, more like the foot- 
prints of birds in snow than anything else I can 
| think of. These must likewise have their signifi-| 
| cance, whatever it may be. Not far off, I saw a 
| very much smaller, but comparatively deeper, 
| figure of a triangle, much resembling the Queen’s 
“broad arrow.” And lastly, on a spot from 
|which I myself stripped the covering peat, I 
| found, close to a somewhat imperfect circle of 


| 





the usual character, some rectangular markings, | 


at which I can make no guess. | 
Such are the chief remarks I made during one | 
| long and careful visit I paid to these very curious | 
|records of undoubtedly a very ancient race of | 
men, by whatever name we are to call them. 
| But I need scarcely say that these rude 
symbols excite a very different feeling, and tell 
& very much more impressive tale, when seen 
and mused over in situ, on their own wild and 
lonely hill side, than what can be conveyed by 
even the most accurate and eloquent descrip- 
tion. And what is that tale? Truly, not a very 
plain one, it must be confessed ; nor one that is 
interpreted alike by even competent observers. 
I see by the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 
p. 475, that Dr. Collingwood Bruce, to whom has 
happily been intrusted, by the liberality of the 
Duke of Northumberland, the task of drawing 
and describing all the sculptures of this kind 
found in that county, thus classifies the chief 
explanatory theories which have been hitherto 
| brought forward :— 














“As to the meaning of these markings, we are yet 


| scarcely in a position to hazard a guess. Some have 


thought they are plans of camps. They do not, however, 
resemble the camps that are near them. Some conceive 
they are simply indicative of eternity, and shadow forth 
the soul's longing for immortality. Others think they 
have an astronomical reference ; others that they refer to 
sun worship. Although considerable variety exists in 
them, there is not enough to admit of the supposition 
that they are hieroglyphical representations. The channel 
in which my own mind is running at present leads me to 
conjecture that they may be found to have a reference to 
the new state of being on which the soul entered at death, 
and that the development of that new existence might be 
supposed to be facilitated by the engraving of these cha- 
racters upon the stones of the tomb, or of some rock in 
its vicinity. The time, however, has not yet come for 
expressing an opinion. But I trust that all who take an 
interest in the investigation will aid me by supplying any 
information or suggestion they may think useful.” 


To these theories may be added the one pro- 
pounded by Mr. Dove in your own pages, which, 
if I understand it aright, considers them to sym- 
bolize the powers of life as radiating from a cen- 
tral sort of “ Anima Mundi ;”* while, finally, 
many eminent men, who see traces of the 
“Phallic theory,” almost everywhere, are in- 
clined to connect these mysterious symbols with 


| that primeval worship. These hypotheses are 


confessedly very ingenious, especially that of Dr. 
C. Bruce. But, it may surely be asked, what col- 


| lateral evidence have we that the rude Celt, or 


pre-historic man, who sculptured these mystic 
figures which are now puzzling his posterity, was 
familiar with any such deeply metaphysical 
dogmas as the above? Amidstsomuch uncertainty 
and variety of opinion among those so infinitely 
better qualified than myself to elucidate so diffi- 
cult a subject, I trust it may not be deemed 
altogether unwarrantable to accept Dr. C. Bruce’s 
invitation, and offer such suggestions as arose in 
my own mind on examining these archaic sculp- 
tures. First of all, I could have no doubt that 
they had a religious, combined probably with 
what may be called a political, meaning; and 
most likely were in some way connected with 
astronomy. I was at once strongly impressed 
with the conviction that their form was derived 
from that of the Megalithic circles, of which I 
have before mentioned there are several exam- 
ples in the immediate neighbourhood ; and the 
purposes to which these latter were applied seem 
to me to indicate the probable signification of 
the other. These noble hypzthral structures, of 
which Stonehenge, Avebury, Callarnish, and 
Stennis still remain such striking examples, 
were not only the temples of the most ancient 
people that have left records of their existence 
in our islands, but also their senate houses and 
basilice ; their sacred places for worship and 
sacrifice, for making and executing the laws, 
and occasionally at least for sepulture, in the 
cases, we may suppose, of men whom they espe- 
cially delighted to honour. And whether their 
circular form was originally derived from the 
visible appearance of the sun and moon and all 
the host of heaven, and their position deter- 
mined by astronomical considerations, in accord- 
ance with what Wilson and others have taught 
us as to the position of some such circles at least 
with distinct reference to the one ever stationary 
Polar star ;+ and of others in connexion with 
* station stones”’ that marked the point of sun- 
rise on the longest and shortest days ; or whether 


|the form naturally commended itself to the 


primitive human mind by its symmetry and 
facilities for placing all around at equal dis- 
tances from the central place of sacrifice, while 
still divided into their several ranks by the inter- 
mediate concentric circles; or whether even, to 
the initiated, that ring-like figure, by its conti- 
nuity, symbolized the idea of eternity, and, with 


| its avenue of approach through successive circles 
|to the central altar, conveyed to the more en- 


lightened among them an esoteric conception of 
the passage of the soul to final perfection and 
felicity ;—whatever, I say, may have been the 
original idea that led to the selection of these con- 
centric circles round a central altar, and with an 
avenue of approach to it, the structure itself, its 
form and its distinctive features, must have been 
associated in the Celtic mind with the most 
solemn impressions of which it was capable. May 
it net, then, be well imagined that a conventional 
representation of these features, such as we see 
in these rock-sculptures, with their circles en- 
graved round a marked centre, to which a 
channel leads from without, might very naturally 
pass into a sort of recognized sacred symbol, or 
hieroglyph ? 

Again, remembering how utterly ignorant 





* The anima of which Mr. Dove speaks is the anima 
hominis—the human soul itself, as a concentrative prin- 
ciple—not the pantheistic anima mundi.—Ep. B, : 

+ Vide Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. i., 
p. 166, second edition. 1963, 
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! 
those rude tribes were of any of our modern 


modes of distinguishing a peculiar site, or com- 
memorating an important event, is it at all im- 
probable that this sacred symbol should be 
sculptured on the rocks near which they held 
any of their places of solemn assembly, far up 
in the hills, where the circles themselves which 
these symbols represented were not, and could 
not be, erected? Bearing in mind also the old 
traditional Celtic name which the rock bears 


to the full extent of sands uncovered, but only to 
a perfectly safe and moderate distance, reserving 
power to extend the enclosures at a future period, 
so that ultimately 20,000 acres can be reclaimed. 
But even with the limited area to be at first 
enclosed, added to the lands commanded in the 
course of the conduits, it is expected by the pro- 
_jectors that from 60,000 to 80,000 acres will be 
| available on which the sewage can be used. 

| It has been stated that as much as 7,000 or 


where the largest collection of these petroglyphs 8,000 tons of liquid sewage per annum per acre 
occurs, “the Flat Rock of the Host, or of the|can be used beneficially ; but at Croydon only 
Gathering,” is it a very unwarrantable conjec- | 3,000 tons per acre produce an excellent result. 
ture that when the tribes met here for unusually | The quantity of the North London sewage will 
important objects, additional circles might be | be about 100,000,000 tons per annum, which, if 


At Dorchester, the Rev. H. Moule has been 
reading a paper to the local Farmers’ Club, on 
“The best Mode of Utilising Town Sewage.” 
Of course, Mr. Moule considers his own dry 
earth and closet system the best. 





Srr,—Your continued exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, in the purifying of our towns and utilizing the 
filth to the fertilizing of our fields, begin now to bear 
their fruit,—in the interest which the public begin to take 
in the matter. The journey of the members of the 
Metropolitan Board to Carlisle, &c., and their proposed 
application to Parliament for powers to utilize the sewage, 
cee that, though slow to move, the public is alive to its 
own interest, when properly aroused and awakened. All 
honour to you, Mr. Editor, and may you ‘bear the 


from time to time engraved by vote of the 
assembly, to commemorate the meeting and its 
results ? These circles, while agreeing in general 
character, might vary in details (as we have 
seen they do) according to the subjects to be 
commemorated. Or might they not even record 
the distinctive marks of the principal chiefs, or 
septs, that were present, in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the tattooing of primitive races in 
other parts of the globe? or the cartouches of 


Egyptian kings ? or, nearer home, to the charac- | 


teristic tartans of the Highland clans? And 


thus, in process of time, these rock-sculptaures | 


would become the chreniclers of the tribes—the 
imperishable, even if obscure, records of the 


‘applied as at Croydon, would require 33,333 
|acres of land only. The working of the com- 
| pany will probably be to apply on such estates 
_as they may acquire or inclose from the sea, the 
‘larger proportion of sewage per acre; and, on 
the farms along the course of their line, such 
modified quantities as the different crops and 
soils may require, and such as the farmers will 
agree to take. The company claim thus to 
command a large country on which to confer 
the benefits of cheap manure; a certain outlet 
on the coast, removed from all but a very thin 
population ; an estate or estates of their own, in 
the most favourable position for the full realiza- 


' 


tion of the value of the sewage by a scientific | 


In a long practical experience as a land surveyor, I 
have had oak and great practical experience in observing 
the neglect and ignorance upon this vital subject, When 
fevers r and caused the death of thousands, none or 
few considered that what was death to man was life to the 
plant ; that wd management and care, health might be 
restored to whole districts, and their fields bring forth 
their increase fourfold. 

More than forty years ago, in my youth, I had the 
pleasure and happiness of being on intimate terms with a 
miller and a farmer, who wus a self-taught engineer, and 
who turned his knowledge to good account to the public : 
in fact, he was a public benefactor, for he was the means 
of extensive districts producing two heavy crops of grass 
in a season where before there was only one. His mill 
| was on the River Nadder, and he irrigated the pastures 
'on its banks by converting them into water meadows. 
| The landowners on the river soon had the advantage of 
his knowledge : in fact, many wide districts of the king- 
dom were indebted to the country miller. Men called 





principal events in their past history. 

It seems to me perfectly consistent with this | 
view, that if, according to the opinion before | 
alluded to, sacrifices were offered on the top of 


application to special crops; and, finally, they | “drowners,” working practical men, were instructed by 


offer to the Metropolitan Board a share in | bim, and their services, far and wide, were sought by large 
fi thich th m he tesahia | and noble landowners. 

profits which they expect will be considerable, | The miller was very careful to take the levels so that 

and complete relief from risk of claims for | the water could be quickly drawn or drained from the 


the rock, the blood might be guided through the | damages on account of the discharge of sewage | 
circles representing the respective chiefs, orclans, | into the Thames at Barking. Mr.G. W. Hemans | 


land, for if allowed to remain beyond a certain point it is 
hurtful instead of beneficial, causing swamps instead of 


and a more solemn sanction be thereby attached 
to the vote, or covenant, on which the assembly 
might have agreed. 

Once more, if this sacred character of the 


symbol be admitted as probable, as well as its con- 


nexion with their holiest places of worship, and! typre the title of “ Metropolis Sewage and 


must venerated sepulture, it need not exciteour | 
surprise to find it occasionally engraved on'the | 
inside of cist covers; more especially if the 
above supposition be also conceded, that its 
peculiar form might bear some distinctive refer- 
ence to the character, history, or rank of the 
chieftain, or priest, entombed therein. Still 
less extraordinary would it appear to find it 
engraved on the monoliths, or “ standing stones,” 
which must, at any rate, have had either a 
religious or a commemorative character, or 
both. 

I have thus endeavoured to record the im- 
pressions that were produced on my own mind, 
after attentively surveying these Argyllshire 
Petroglyphs, and reading all the information I 
have been able to meet with on this very obscure 
subject. But I chiefly look forward with hope 
to the collection of facts which Dr. C. Bruce is 
known to be making from all quarters where the 
Celtic race have been established, for obtaining 
any real knowledge of this difficult question. 

G. B. H 





MESSRS. NAPIER & HOPE’S LONDON 
SEWAGE SCHEME. 

PREPARATORY to the discussion which is likely 
to occur, our readers may be glad to know what 
the scheme of Messrs. Napier & Hope, for the 
utilization of the North London sewage, as set 
forth by the projectors, really is. It consists in 
the construction of a trunk conduit, with two 


branches, traversing the whole of South Essex, | 


from west to east; the one branch discharging 
into the sea on the Dengie Flats, the other dis- 


charging on the Maplin sands, the river Crouch | 


lying between the two branches. 


sixty miles; and it is now intended to irrigate 
the entire district along their course with the 
sewage, which, to a great extent, can be let out 
of the conduit by direct gravitation on to the 
lands. Where the levels do not permit this, the 
sewage will be pumped up into tanks, so as to 
command the higher ground traversed. Thus the 
whole length of the conduit is to be considered, 
they say, as a reservoir from which streams of 
liquid manure may be discharged on all the sur- 
rounding lands whenever required, 

At the ends of the two branches the sands are 
bare at low water for from two to three miles 
wide, and arrangements will be made with a 
company already empowered to embank these 
flats, so as to secure from the sea two large 
estates, on which the sewage can be advan- 
tageously applied. It is not intended at the 
present time to advance the sea embankments 


| is the engineer. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION, 


Essex Reclamation,” an advertisement announces 
| the intention (of Messrs. Hope & Napier) to apply 
to Parliament in the ensuing session for an Act 
incorporating a company to make and maintain 
the contemplated works for the transmission of 


the metropolitan sewage from the Northern Ont- | 


fall sewers to the Essex coast, and for the 
reclamation of land on that coast; as also to 


authorise and empower the company end the 
| South Essex Estuary and Reclamation Company | 


| company’s undertaking. 
account of the scheme. 
Following the example of the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the Bedford Com- 
|missioners have sent :a committee to Carlisle 
|and Edinburgh to inspect the sewage utiliza- 
| tion works in theese neighbourhoods. The com- 
,mittee have reported to their constituents on 
| the subject; and in their recommendations to 
| the Local Board, they say,— 


We give above an 


| Having now submitted a brief account of our in- 
| spection of the sanitary works of Carlisle and Edin- 
| bargh, we cannot close our report without expressing our 
| unqualified satisfaction with the principle of the sewage 
| works and the general sanitary arrangements carried out 
' 
| Local Board of Bedford at once to adopt plans similar in 
| principle. We are fortified in this opinion by the genera! 
expression of satisfaction by all classes of inhabitants at 
Carlisle at the completeness and efficiency of the works 
executed, and which have now been in full operation nine 
years. We may mention that at the outset the Local 
Board had to encounter a most formidable opposition, 


but we are assured that a generally are now fully | 
t 


satisfied as to the wisdom of the steps taken.” 


| appointed to take the question into considera- 
| tion. 


At Birmingham, a meeting has been held in 


the sewage. The mayor presided. Mr. Thomas 
| Walker, a resident engineer, submitted his plans 
|for carrying out this important work, and in 
| doing it he estimated an annual profit of from 
| 30,00 Ol. to 40,0001. as the result. A resolution 
| was moved to the effect that it is desirable the 
| sewage of this district should be utilised by dis- 

tribution over the adjacent lands; and, for thig 
purpose, that the corporation be recommended 
to grant a concession of such sewage to a local 
joint-stock company. Mr. Hawksley, the en- 
gineer, spoke in favour of the plan suggested, at 
the same time deprecating the idea that the 
corporation could estimate or obtain any value 
from the sewage. The value would be obtained 
after a costly process, which a company might 
realize. Considerable discussion touk place, and 
ultimately, it being thought that the subject was 
| not ripe for decision, the resolution proposed was 
negatived. 





| to enter into agreements in relation to the latter | 


at the former city, and would earnestly recommend the | 


The report was adopted, and a committee | 


{ | the Town-hall, in reference to the utilization of | 
The total length of the conduits will be about 


fertile pastures. The drowners know by practical expe- 
| rience when the water must be drawn off: as soon as a 

scum appears upon the surface of the water, it shows 
| that it has rformed its mission, putrefaction sets 
in quickly. believe that to be the real cause of the 
| failure at Rugby of the ng od experiment : provision 
| had not been made properly for drawing off the waste 
lwater, Asto the sewage being only applicable to some 
lands, it is all nonsense: it is applicable to all lands; it 
contains and holds the food of plants and grasses that 
grow on all soils. 

The experiments made at Edinburgh, Carlisle, Croydon, 
Mr. Mechi’s, and elsewhere, should be quite sufficient to 
convince farmers that it is their interest to obtain the 
sewage for their lands when it can be obtained, 

G, O. Lrcas. 





METROPOLITAN AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


AmonG the mass of whet we may call Parlia- 
mentary advertisements there are some which 
| we may more particularly notice :— 

One seeks provision for the protection and 
improvement of Wimbledon Common, and the 
appropriation of a part of it (700 acres) asa 
public park or place for recreation. Earl Spencer, 
the proprietor, called a meeting lately at Wim- 
bledon, and explained his views. His proposal 
was to inclose with a light iron railing that por- 
,tion of the common lying between Kingston- 
road and the village of Wimbledon. It would 
be thoroughly drained, and openings would be 
left at intervals, affording ready access from al} 
points. The present roads would be improved, 
new roads would be made, lodges built, and it 
would be generally ornamented and improved, 
and would be for ever dedicated to the public. He 
would become its superintendent, with the title 
of Protector. By-laws would be framed to come 
into operation when approved by the Home Secre- 
|tary or some other Government official. These 
, would regulate the details of the management. 
| It. was proposed to allow associations of a national 
character to hold meetings there, and it would 
rest in the hands of the Protector, acting with 
| the sanction of the Government official, to deter- 
|mine to what associations this privilege should 
be extended. He would bear the current ex- 
penses of management and repairs. To meet 
this he would have the exclusive right of pas- 
turage. The expense of the formation of the 
park and compensation to copyholders it was 
intended to meet by the sale of outlying portions 
of the common. The compensation would be 
fixed by the Enclosure Commissioners, and would 
extend to the rights over the entire common, or 
over such part only as would be affected by the 
scheme, according as the copyholders might 
prefer. Such were the outlines given of the very 
liberal seheme which his Lordship proposes to 
carry out. 

Another of the advertisements relates to the 
metropolitan bridges, power to purchase and 
| throw open which, so far as they are impeded 
| with tolls, is sought from Parliament, with 
, authority to levy a publie rate for the purpose. 
|It is proposed thus to deal with Southwark, 





| Waterloo, Vauxhall, Battersea, Chelsea (Sus- 
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pension), Hammersmith, Deptford Creek, and 
Lambeth Bridges. 

The Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
seek authority to form two new streets, one in 
substitution of New Tothill-street and Dacre- 
street, from the north side of Victoria-street, 
commencing at the west corner of No. 1, Victoria- 
street, Westminster Abbey, and terminating in 
the Broadway; and the other commencing in the 
Horseferry-road, at the south end of Artillery- 
terrace, running southward, and terminating in 
Rochester-row, at or about 315 ft. south-west- 
ward from the corner of Old Rochester-row. 
Other powers, especially for the consolidation of 
Acts, and the winding up of the commission, are 
also asked. 

Under the title of “St. Clement Danes Im- 
provement,” power will be asked for to form an 
association, commission, or company, to effect 
sanitary and other improvements in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, to provide dwellings for 
the industrial classes, to widen and improve that 
part of the Strand which lies between the 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes, and also to widen and improve that por- 
tion of Wych-street which lies between a 
casile-street and the termination of Wych-street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, and for other purposes. 

A “Ramsgate West Cliff Improvement ” Com- 
pany is also projected, for the construction of an 
embankment, viaduct, or roadway to the West 
Cliff; a promenade or drive from the West Cliff 
Parade, close to Mr. Pugin’s, to the village of 
Pegwell ; and for other purposes of improvement 
at Ramsgate. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
DECAY OF MATERIALS IN TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


Tue paper read at the first meeting of the 
session, November 15th, Mr. M‘Clean, President, 
in the chair, was “ On the Decay of Materials in 
Tropical Climates, and the Methods employed for 
arresting and preventing it,” by Mr. G. O, Mann. 

The facts and experience recorded im this 
paper had reference particularly to the empire of 
Brazil, the author being the resident engineer 
and locomotive superintendent of the Reeife and 
San Francisco Railway Company. It was stated 
that the temperature varied less, probably, thanin 
any other quarter of the globe; but the seasons, 
which it was believed influenced the decay of 
materials to a greater extent than the tempera- 
ture, were not so regular. Thus, the rainfall 
ranged from 60 in. to 120 in. per annum. 

It had been found, on the Pernambuco Rail- 
‘way, that the half-round intermediate sleepers, 
of timber from the north of Europe creosoted, 
were in a better state of preservation than the 
square sawn, joint sleepers of the same material ; 
still, after seven years’ trial, it was evident that 
creosote, when properly applied to suitable de- 
scriptions of timber, would prevent decay. In 
white-sand ballast, since the opening of the first 
section of the line in 1858, the half-round sleepers 
had not suffered a depreciation of more than one 
per cent., while the square sawn sleepers had 
experienced a depreciation of fifty per cent. The 
author, after nearly seven years’ experience, 
was confident that properly selected timber 
of the country would be found more durable 
than any description of wooden sleeper yet 
imported. It was advisable, in order to prevent 
decay, to cut the timber during the dry season, 
to select large and full-grown trees, to remove 
the whole of the bark and sapwood, leaving the 
heart of the timber only, and not to expose the 
sleepers in the sun when fresh cut, but to stack 
them in open piles under cover, through and 
about which the air could freely circulate for a 
few months. 

Respecting timber in general, it was remarked 
that good timber for building purposes abounded 
in Brazil, in the greatest variety. Many kinds 
were impervious to the white ant, which insect 
generaily selected the more porous descriptions, 
and particularly those in contact with the earth. 
Latterly it had been the practice to “pay” over 
with coal tar the ends of all timber built into 
the gables of buildings, or in any other position 
in which it was buried, or excluded from the air, 
and so far apparently with beneficial results. 

The only exampies of iron bridges in the pro- 
vince of Pernambuco, except that of St. Isabel, 
completed in 1863, were those belonging to the 
railway. The result of a careful examination of 
four of these structures, after they had been 
erected six years, was to show that the cast-iron 
pipe piles forming the piers, were likely to re- 
main good for a considerable period; and that 





the upper structures of wrought-iron would also 
last well with ordinary attention. The only 
parts apparently affected were the wrought-iron 
bracings, and the bolts and nuts below high- 
water mark. With regard to the preservation of 
iron bridges, and of ironwork in general, for the 
tropics, care ought to be taken to insure the iron 
being perfectly dry before the paint, or any 
other composition, was laid on. Coal tar had 
been found to afford a most efficient protection. 
It was advisable that all small pieces should, 
before being shipped, be heated to a low tem- 
perature, and then brushed with and dipped in 
tar; the larger parts should be well cleansed, 
and the tar laid on while het. Where tar was 
objectionable, linseed oil might be applied in the 
same way, and over this there should be a thin 
coating of zinc paint. 

With regard to building materials, stone, 
wherever it could be obtained at a reasonable 
price, should be preferred for the abutments and 
piers of bridges. Stone imported from Portugal, 


for facing the churches, and in a few old Dutch | 


works of the seventeenth century, had been 
found to be very durable, Great caution was 
necessary in the selection of bricks, as those 
made near the sea-board, with brackish water, 
were very susceptible to the weather, and moul- 
dered away rapidly when exposed. 





: CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Belgium.—A company has just been formed 
in Brussels for the purpose ef erecting a perma- 


nent Exhibition Building for Arts, Sciences, and | 
The capital subscribed is three | 


Manufactures. 
million francs, and a site has been taken at 
Laeken. The Counts Egmont and Horn, who 
fell the victims to Spanish fanaticism, are about 
to have a monument erected to their memory on 
the square of the Hétel de Ville. It will consist 
of a group of four persons, the two counts in 
the centre; on either side, a little back, two 
warriors. Unfortunately, it is proposed to place 





this group on the steps leading to the Maison du | 


Roi (formerly known as the Broothuys), instead 
of erecting it in the centre of the square. 
Prussia.—The new Exchange at Berlin, a 
model of which our readers will remember near 
the western dome of 1862,* is said to be anything 
but satisfactorily arranged. Much fault is found 
with a general want of accommodation, whilst 
room is wasted in arcades and corridors. In 
order to make space for reacing-rooms, which are 
much wanted, the whole staff of telegraphists 
will be moved to the head station, in the 
Franzésische Strasse, and a pneumatic tube will 
carry thither all messages which may be written 
at the Exchange. A new and very roomy 
gymnasium has just been opened in Berlin. These 





gymnasia will and can only be in favour amongst | 


a people who seldom take more exercise than is 
absolutely necessary. King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. was buried at the Friedenskirche, at 





Potsdam, on the 15th of October, and the figure | 


of an angel has now been placed over the vault. 
It is a marble copy of the “ Angel of the Resurrec- 


tion,” in the Church of Stu. Maria da Gloria, at | 


Rome, and was ordered by the king himself to be 


placed where it nowstands. The work wasexecuted | 





by Tenerani, sculptor, at Rome. Cologne is 


just now very active in the work of church | 
restoration. The dome of the Church of St. | 


Gereon is newly repaired, the Church of Sta. 
Maria im Capitol is having its chancel and tran- 
septs cleaned and re-pointed, and St. Martin’s 
is partly closed on account of repairs. The Com- 
mittee for the “Dom” has published the amount 
of subscriptions received during the first nine 
months of the current year. The sum is 40,707 
dollars, or about 6,1001. They also announce, 
that out of the 500,000 lottery tickets issued 
for the benefit of the “ Dom” building fund, 
some 180,000 have already been sold at a dollar 
each. Parts of the Gurzeaich or Guildhall are 
undergoing alterations, and the Rathshaus is 
likewise in the hands of the builders. A cast- 
iron effigy of Emanuel Kent has been erected at 
Konigsberg, near the house in which he taught 
and died. The statue, together with its granite 
pedestal, is 18 ft. high. 

Austria.—The great saloon of the Arsenal at 
Vienna is to receive the marble busts of all the 
chief warriors, from the founding of the empire 
to the present time. The busts, which are being 
executed by the sculptors Meixner, Hans Gasser, 
and others, will be ranged on either side, sur- 
rounded by trophies and weapons of their 








* Now at South Kensington. 


respective periods.——The following architects 
have been invited by the Minister of State to 
compete for the new Houses of Parliament :-— 
Messrs. F. Schmidt, Van der Nill, Von Siccards« 
burg, Hansen, Romani, Schwendenwein & Ferstel, 
and Messrs. Zidek, of Prague, and Abl, of Pest. 





EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND AGRICUTL- 
TURE IN CASERTA, ITALY. 


In a suite of rooms in the king’s palace, an 
exhibition of the natural productions, fine arts, 
and industry of Terra di Lavoro, has been thrown 
| open to the public, with the view of promoting 
|a greater desire of progress in the husbandman 
| and labourer of that province. On Sunday, the 
| 9th of October, at ten o'clock, a meeting was 
| held, where the deputations of the Academies of 

Naples, expositors,and other personages attended. 
| Gennaro Mara, president of the Directing Com- 
mittee, occupied the chair, and made an eloquent 
speech on the present condition of the country. 
He expressed a2 hope that the exertions of the 
Agricultural Association would be of great benefit 
to the labouring community. He complained of 
\the want of a geological chart of Terra di 
Lavoro, and he hoped to see that important work 
accomplished. Mechanical factories are very 
scarce, and the most useful machines are im- 
ported from France and England; but the de- 
velopment of industry requires to be promoted by 
manufactorics of those kinds. 

The first saloon contains seeds and fruits, 
‘among which are enormous gourds, remarkable 
for their regularity of form, large beetroots, a 
very fine sort of potato, a peculiar class of 
lentils; and apples, pears, and other fruit of 
marvellous size and delicious flavour. 

In the entrance court were arranged in the 

best order the exhibited machines, viz., a reap- 
ing-machine, on the American system ; Weston’s 
patent differential pulley blocks; Turner’s patent 
roller-mills for bruising corn; patent hand-power 
washing-machine for linen ; double-action cotton 
gins, Macarthy system, by Platt, Brothers; 
dressing-machine, with spiked roller for iron in 
rough chaff; pumps for hand or motive power 
(Norton’s patent) ; portable corn-mill for 36-in. 
stones, on wood frame; iron drag-rake; set of 
horse work for three horses ; horse-power thrash- 
ing-machine ; thirteen-row drill, for wheat, 
barley, peas; rove patent iron cultivator, with 
five coulters ; one combined thrashing and finish- 
ing machine, for an engine of 8-horse power ; an 
assortment of the most approved English, Italian, 
French, and German agricultural hand-tools, &. 
The greater part of these implements have been 
exhibited by Messrs. Whitmore & Grimaldi, and 
public satisfaction has regarded the efforts 
achieved by them in representing at the exhibi- 
tion the progress of agricultural machines. 
| Inthe meadow near the palace were milch- 
cows, remarkable for size, colour, and strength. 
The cattle-breeders have crossed the breeds, 
namely, Switzerland and Campanian. These 
were a race of English origin, and every species 
'born in the province was perfect in its kind. 
But the exhibition in that field has been very 
searce, because the political party have spread a 
report that the exhibition was for imposing a 
new tax on animals. This reminds us of the 
Arabs, who refused at first inoculation from the 
French, because they said that it was the seal of 
Beylic (government), for bringing their sons to 
France whenever they chose. 











AN IRON AND CONCRETE CHURCH, 
FRANCE. 

AN interesting church has been erected at the 
Park of .Vesinet, near St. Germain, from the 
designs of M. Boileau, the architect of the Eglise 
| Saint Eugene, constructed of wrought and cast- 

iron, and concrete or béton eggloméré, M. Coignet’s 

| patent. The St. Eugéne church was the first in 
| which the application of cast and wrought iron 
|was made to a considerable extent, and when 
| the design of the Vesinet chapel was being made, 
| M. Coignet requested M. Boileau to try the ex- 
periment on a large scale, by substituting the 
concrete for stone. This was agreed to, and the 
| result is that we have a monolithic church, its 
walls being in one solid piece, as well as the 
{columns and mouldings for the windows, the 

open-work balustrades, and all the decorations. 

The eastern entrance, with a porch, is sur- 
mounted by a tower, and is flanked on each side 
| by a small chapel in the line of the side aisles. 
| The church is divided into nave and side aisles, 
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separated from it by grouped slender columns of 
cast-iron, which rise as high as the side walls. 
From these spring pointed arches, of iron also, 
over the nave and over the bays separating it 
from the aisle; these arches carried up to the 
roof completely relieve the walls of the pressure 
of the arches over the aisles. All the roofing is 
externally covered with two layers of wrought- 
iron plate, separated a few inches asunder by a 
hermetically imprisoned layer of air. The 
length of the edifice is 170 ft. 7 in., and 
breadth, 55 ft. 9 in.; height to summit of 
arches of nave, 55 ft. 9 in., so that the 
breadth is equal to the height internally. The 
spire is to be 131 ft. 3 in. high. M. Michel 
Chevalier said, in 1855, with regard to this 
new system of cast and wrought iron edifices, 
“The mass of materials to be lifted to great 
heights is considerably diminish- 
ed; the arching is considerably 
lighter and more permanent in 
its form; the lateral pressures, 





Dean and Bridgend stone are employed for the 
columns and small shafts in the nave: all those 
in the chancel are of Devonshire marble. The 
windows ‘in the aisles are few and small, the 
chief light being obtained by a large clerestory. 
The chancel has a polygonal waggon ceiling, 
divided into panels by a chamfered rib, the 
whole decorated in colour. 


Passion and those of the Apostles, the panels 


The general | 
ground is a dull green, bearing medallions | 
charged alternately with the emblems of the | 


under the clerestory windows. Behind the jets 
is an ornamental band of incised plaster-work, 
which serves as a reflector. The chancel is 
| lighted by two brass standards. The gas-fittings 
and the rest of the metal-work in the church are 
by Messrs. Peard & Jackson. 





ACCOMMODATION FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


A MEWS IN CLERKENWELL, 


being edged with a border of passion-flowers. | 


Under the east window is a reredos in stone and 
coloured marbles, having a large cross in the 
centre under a circular arch, with the emblems 
of the four Evangelists at the sides. This, as 
well as all the carving in the church, was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Earp. Over the chancel arch, ina 


THE adjoining engravings show a condition of 
things which it is hoped will soon cease to exist 
in the metropolis. It may, however, be useful 
to give a passing note of it. The premises are 
situate not far from Coldbath-fields prison, and 
consist of a range of stables, which are reached 
through a square gateway. The 
central space for some hours of 
the day is used as a place for 
washing cabs. The pavement of 


so dangerous, are almost all the stables and yard is broken 
reduced into vertical harmless up and out of order ; the cistern 
ones; an iron roof does not is neglected, and without a co- 
weigh upon the walls, and ver; and, in consequence, impure 


therefore we have been able to 
suppress counterforts and but- 
tresses; the thickness of the 
walls is reduced to almost no- 
thing; in fine, with half or 
perhaps one-third of the ex- 
of a stone structure| we 
can enter into possession of a 
building of the same surface, 
of a greater height, and of an 
unhoped-for elegance.” 

The park of Vesinet, formerly 
the forest and wood of the same 
name, is situate at the borders 
of the Seine, at foot of the ter- 
race of Saint Germain, and forms 
a worthy rival to the surround- 
ing enchanted spots,—Chaton, 
Croissy, Bougival, Port-Marly, 
Le Pecq, Montesson, &c. 

M. Pallu, the spirited proprie- 
tor, has organised a colony of 
rural habitations, possessing not 
only the charm of a country 
seat, but the pleasures of a com- 
plete park, laid out with groups 
of trees, shady groves, rich 
flowers in abundance, cascades, 
and rivulets. Some idea may 
be formed of the vastness of this 
enterprise from the fact, that 
the watercourses through the 
grounds are of a united length 
of nearly forty-five miles, and an engine of 
120-horse power is constantly at work. All 
the houses have water laid on all the floors. 


pense 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, WINDSOR. 


Tue first stone of this church was laid by 
H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Prussia on Nov. 
2lst, 1863; and the building was consecrated | 
by the Bishop of Oxford on Nov. 21st, 1864. | 
The architect was Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, | 
M.A.; the builder Mr. J. D. Hollis, Windsor. 

The church consists of a nave and south aisle, | 
the north aisle as now constructed being only | 
temporary, and serving as a passage to the nave , 
seats: a spacious chancel, and a small organ | 
chamber, with a temporary vestry below, com- 
plete the present building: there is a bell-turret 
over the chancel arch pierced for three bells. 

The plan, when finished according to the 
architect’s design, will comprise, in addition, a 
large western porch, and a detached campanile, 
a north aisle, and a transeptal chapel north of 
the chapel, with two vestries eastward. About 
3,4001. will be required to carry out these addi- 
tions, by which nearly 400 more sittings will be 
gained. It is seated at present for 600 adults ; 
and the contract was taken for 3,8001., but 
various ornamental details which have been | 
added by the desire of the committee during the | 
progress of the works will raise the total cost 
about 4,0001. The church is of lofty proportion ; | 
the roof is open; and the height from the floor | 
to the ridge is nearly 60 ft. | 

The materials used in the building are red | 
brick, with black bands externally: internally | 
the walls are faced with ordinary bricks and red | 
bands, red and black bricks being used for the 
arches. Bath stone is used for the heads and | 
sills of the windows, and in bands, and for the | 
capitals and bases of the columns. Forest of | 


PLT cul 





Life amongst the Horses. 


recess formed by the corbelling out of the bell- 
turret, is a large floriated cross executed in 
mosaic, from the architect’s design, by Signor 
Salviati. A wheel window in the western gable 
has been filled with stained glass, presented by 
Mr. Cooper, of Windsor. A design has been pre- 
pared under the architect’s direction, by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, for filling the east 


‘window, but funds are yet wanting for its exe- 
The seats in the body of the churchare | 


cution. 





Sectional View. 


the simplest form of bench in stained deals: the 
chancel-stalls are of oak. The altar-cloth has 


been embroidered by a few ladies in the neigh- | 


bourhood. The communion-plate, which is silver 
gilt, is from Messrs. Frank Smith & Son, who 
also made the lectern. The body of the church 
is lighted by a line of gas jets issuing from a 
string course running round the nave walls 


matters get into it, which render 
the water unfit for domestic use. 
At the time we called here, on 
a Tuesday morning abont tea 
o’clock, the water supply was 
exhausted. Throughout the place 
there were indications of neglect, 
and the atmosphere was what 
might be expected in such a 
situation. The arrangements of 
the stables, either as regard 
ventilation or drainage, would 
not please any one who cares 
for or who understands the right 
management of horses. 

On one side of the yard some 
rotten steps lead to a gallery, 
which is in such a state of decay 
that it trembles beneath the 
footsteps. Along this gallery, 
over the stables, there are seve- 
ral tenements. These rooms are 
very small, and the condition of 
the plaster-work cannot well be 
worse. The smell of ammonia 
in these apartments is as strong 
as in the stables below. In 
parts of the gallery there are 
two closets, without water sup- 
ply or traps. 

On the opposite side, also over 
stables, there is a workshop, in 
which a large number of men are 
employed during the hours of the day. In the 
basement of part of these premises there is a 
place for the reception of the stable refuse, 
which, for the sake of health, should be removed 
daily; but we are told that it is allowed to remain, 
and that, in order to save space, a pit has been 
formed, which causes the most unpleasant effects 
when the matter is removed. Glancing into this 
yard from the thoroughfare, the appearance of 
the gallery and projecting roof is picturesque; 
| but few would think, until some inspection had 
been made, that it was inhabited. There is, 
however, @ considerable population here, and 
sanitary care is necessary. 





NEW REREDOS, LICHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue reredos of which we give a view has 
been placed in the choir of Lichfield Cathedral 
within the last few weeks. It was designed by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, and executed by Mr. J. B. 
Philip. The whole, from top to base, is of 
| alabaster, inlaid profusely with various coloured 
|marbles from Derbyshire. The structure is 
j arcaded, having a centre arch and two smaller 
;ones on each side. The columns to the centre 
|arch are richly worked in patterns and inlaid. 
| The gable or canopy to this arch is surmounted 
| with a carved finial, the crocketing being some- 
| what large and striking. Between the gables 
|over the smaller arches are figures of angels, 
junder canopied finials. The coped roof bebind 
| the gables is crowned with an elegant cusping. 
In the centre of the work rises a tall slender 
shaft and pinnacle, capped with a finial carrying 
a cross of slender form. At the angles of this 
centre shaft are four small columns. A bas- 
relief, the Ascension of Our Saviour, adorns 
the centre compartment of the reredos, and 
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below this is the Lamb within a quatrefoil, sur- 
rounded by mosaic work. The other compart- 
ments have the symbols of the Evangelists, in 
bas-relief, with diapering as a background. 
The base, or screen, is divided into oblong 
squares, closely inlaid in pattern as a border; 


these, alternately green and red, have a patera 
in the centre, in relief. The total height of the 
work, from base to top of the cross, is about 


20 ft., and the breadth is about 12 ft. The 
screen, of course, reaches from side to side of the 
choir. The arcading will eventually be extended 
on each side. We should observe, the back is as 
richly decorated as the front. 








CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar a mecting of this Society on the 17th inst., 
the Rev. G. Williams, of King’s College, deli- 
vered a lecture on two coloured drawings of the 
interior of the Dome of the Rock,—popularly 
known as the Mosque of Omar,—atJerusalem. He 
said that he did not like to have these interest- 
ing drawings in his possession for a time, through 
the kindness of the Count de Vogiié, to whom 
they belonged, without availing himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded him of bringing them 
under the notice of the Architectural Society. 
He complained that the histories of this Mosque, 
by Mosicm writers, were so uncritical that they 
could not be relied on for an account of the 
decoration with which it was covered; but this 
defect in the written histories was happily sup- 
plied by inscriptions in the building itself, in 
which all the principal parts of the ornamenta- 
tion were dated, generally with the name of the 
Caliph or Sultan by whose order it was executed. 
All the historians, and the traditions-recorded 
by them, which go back to a very remote period, 
agree in this,—that the Dome of the Rock was 
first erected by Abd-el-Melik Ibn Merwan, in the 
72nd year of the Hegira, i.e., A.D. 691-2, and this 
date is recorded in an inscription in the Mosque 
itself; while the name of the founder has been 
altered by a later caliph, who had done much to 
beautify the building, and wished to have the | 
credit of its erection. Part of the original deco- 
ration still remains, as, e.g., the mosaics in the 


spandrels of the arcades which surround the 
dome and separate the two octagonal aisles. It 
svas the Caliph Mamoun who substituted his 


name for that of Abd-el-Melik. He reigned 
from A.D. 813 to 833. He it was who covered 
the doors with bronze, and put plates of embossed 
bronze on the soffits and outer sides of the larger 
beams which rest on the columns of the aisles. 





The frescoes on the drum of the dome (corre- 
sponding to a blind triforium space and clere- 
story), which are very similar in general character 
to the original arabesque mosaics of the lower 
story, are dated 410 of the Hegira, but have no 
Caliph’s name recorded. The latest restoration 
and decoration of the building, which was very 
extensive, was executed by order of Suliman the 
Magnificent, the son of Selim, who was Sultan 
of Constantinople from 1520 to 1566. 








LONDON WALL. 


Ar the first meeting of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, last week, Mr. Tite, M.P., read an interesting 
paper descriptive of some recently-discovered 
remains of the Walls of Roman London. He 
stated that in the year 1853 a tesselated pave- 
ment was found by him under Gresham House, 
in Broad-street. This discovery had always led 
Mr. Tite to believe that similar remains existed 
in the same neighbourhood, further strengthened 
by the fact that in Trinity-square, just adjoining, 
a portion of the ancient wall of London still 
existed above ground, which, although not 

‘oman, was supposed to rest on Roman founda- 
tions.* In 1841 the Blackwall Railway, much 
further north than this point, cut through Roman 
remains of the great wall, but beyond that slight 
indication, things remained in the same state 
until the autumn of this year. In August, 1864, 
certain large works were undertaken in Cooper- 
row for the erection of immense warehouses, to 
mect the increasing trade of London. These 
were intrusted to Mr. Clifton, architect, who in 
August of this year brought him a photograph 
of some curious remains discovered in executing 
these works. Mr. Tite visited the spot, and 





* If we remember rightly, there is no reason to doubt 
that the lower part of this wall is Roman. We take to 
ourselves some credit for having mainly assisted in pre- 
venting its destruction some years ago, 





found a very extensive fragment of a Norman 
wall, with archer arrow slits and other defensive 
appliances. The fragment was 110 ft. long, and 
in height from the bottom of the foundation to 
the top of the parapet 41 ft. All the foundations, 
and a considerable portion of the lower wall, 
were undoubtedly Roman, built of square stones 
in regular courses, with bonding courses of 
Roman brick of intense hardness and excellent 
cement. Mr. Tite stated that the cement was 
so hard that he could not procure a whole brick 
for exhibition, but had obtained one broken in 
half. This specimen seemed to be as hard as 
any red earthenware, and was, as was always the 
case with the Roman, more of what we should 
call a tile, being about 1 ft. square and 1} in. thick. 
The mortar between the bricks, unlike our modern 
system, was nearly as thick as the bricks them- 
selves, and abounding in portions of pounded 
brick. Mr. Tite showed the exact place of these 
remains in an ancient plan of London in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the walls and gates 
were in existence. He then pointed out a few 
other localities where undoubted Roman remains 
of these walls were traceable—viz., Camomile- 
street, the street still called London-wall, and 
near Moorgate. In referring to the history of 
Roman London, Mr. Tite pointed out that there 
could have been no walls at the time when 
Suetonius abandoned it in A.D. 61. He quoted 
some Norman historians, who referred the walls 
to a period as late as the Empress Helena, but 
his opinion seemed to be that they dated about 
the second cen‘ of our era. Mr. Tite pursued 
his history of the wall of London through its 
various phases of ruin and revival until the 
patriotic Lord Mayor, citizen, and draper, Ralph 
Joscelyne, in 1477, completely restored all the 
walls, gates, and towers, in which work he was 
assisted by the Goldsmiths’ and other companies, 
and by Sir John Crosby, a member of the 
Grocers’ Company. The ual increase of the 
necessities of the citizens for more space, and the 
Great Fire of 1666, completed the destruction of 
these once important defences, and but few 
remains now exist to show their extent and 
value. Mr. Tite stated that the total area, en- 
closed by the walls, which still constitutes the 
great “City of London,” is only about 380 
acres.* 








THE CAPTAINS OF LABOUR. 


THE other day, when speaking of the oppor- 
tunities which had fallen to his lot of forming a 


just estimate of the working classes, Sir Morton 


Peto stated, that for years past his firm had em- 
ployed not less than thirty thousand men in their 

i t works. These consisted, of course, of 
persons of various classes, who, as this great 
contractor remarked, were employed in different 
parts of the world, and comprised the people 
of many lands. Fifty or sixty years ago the 
guidance of so many hands by one head for 
any other than warlike purposes would not 
have been thought of. It seems even in these 
days a marvellous fact that'Sir Morton Peto’s 
army which is engaged in advancing the civiliza- 
tion of the world, should be as numerous as 
those commanded by the Duke of Wellington 
and other noted generals. Besides the advan- 
tage of the works which are completed by this 
enormous human power which is wielded by 
Sir Morton Peto, there is also to be taken into 
consideration the additional aid of steam, hy- 
draulic power, and other applications by which, 
in part, docks, harbours, railways, and other 
constructions are made. And the amount of 
money yearly distributed by this firm for labour 
and for various materials must amount to a 
vast sum. We have no certain figures to 
upon ; but if we estimate the wages of all classes 
of the employed at 11. a week on an average for 
each man, the item would amount to one million 
five hundred and sixty thousand pounds in the 
year. There are many other monster establish- 
ments ; and it is one of the remarkable signs of 
the present age that these are constantly on the 
increase. The writer has noticed the beginnings 
of many of these now great establishments ; 
their small and seemingly unpromising infancy, 
and, in spite of the unremitting exertions of the 
promoters, their slow growth up to a certain 
age, and then their sudden and wonderfully 
progressive increase. Then, perhaps, as years 
roll on, although the operations are so vast, 
the labours of the principal are less arduous 





* In an earlier volume of the Builder, some papers, 
descriptive of the existing Remains of London Well, fully 
illustrated, will be found, 





than at first, for he has brought his establish- 
ment into working order, and by means of 
trustworthy heads of different departments 
on whom he can thoroughly depend, the 
machine, however huge its size, moves on suc- 
cessfully with comparative ease. A most in- 
teresting and instructive book might be written 
on the rise and progress of the great firms in the 
metropolis and the provinces. The results are 


not all good. 








THE WANT OF SKILLED LABOUR, 


Arter the delivery of Mr. Hawes’s address at 
the Society of Arts last week,— 

Mr. Hartley, as a manufacturer and large 
employer of labour, called attention to the great 
scarcity of skilled labour in this country, which 
he said was the case to such an extent that a 
very large amount of skilled workmanship had 
to be sent abroad to be executed. This was a 
subject which he hoped would be taken up by the 
Society. There were abundant means of supply- 
ing the requisite amount of skilled labour which 
an increasing trade demanded ; and the advan- 
tage to in a boy being properly educated as a 
skilled workman was equal to giving him 6001. 

Mr. P. Palmer expressed a hope that the 
influence of the Society and of the chairman, as 
a member of one of the principal City companies, 
would be exerted to induce those corporations to 
exhibit the rich treasures of works of art which 
they possessed for the benefit of the community. 
He thought it would well comport with the posi- 
tion and dignity of the great City companies to 
co-operate with the Society in the way he sug- 
gested in aiding the spread of the art education 
of the country. 

Mr. Harry Chester might so far answer, on 
behalf of the council, the observations just made 
by stating that the question of skilled labour 
was one which had largely engaged the atten- 
tion of that body. They were aware of the great 
want that existed. They were not, however, at 
present prepared with any particular plan from 
which they hoped to derive any great results in 
that direction; but it was a subject which in 
various forms had been always more or less 
before them. The exhibitions which had been 
suggested by the last speaker might have a 
tendency in that direction, and it would be most 
gratifying to the council to give their aid to any 
scheme which promised to be instrumental in 
carrying out the extension of their object. 








* AMEND YOUR WAYS.” 


Tux dark and dreary month,—a time of 
drizzle, fog, and discomfort, particularly to 
metropolitan wayfarers—has again come round, 
after the October leaves have fallen; and now, 
unless better means are used than were formerly, 
we shall have those filthy and sloppy conditions 
of foot-paths and carriage-roads which have been 
so unfavourably commented on by people from 
the other cities throughout the three kingdoms, 
and even by foreigners. The damage caused to 
shoes and dress must amount to many thousands 
of pounds a year; and the labour of carriage 
and horse washing and cleaning must be as 
great as it would, under proper management, be 
unnecessary. So long as macadamized carriage- 
ways are in existence, there will always be a 
difficulty in getting rid of mud; but in Regent- 
street this has to a certain extent been managed, 
by a little extra care and expense; and, in other 
instances, the carriage-ways have been perma- 
nently paved with granite. Nevertheless, the 
condition of many thoroughfares was shock- 


8°| ing during all last winter: it is to be hoped, 


however, that this vexatious nuisance will at 
length meet with some remedy. The law as it 
at present stands ought to be sufficient, if pro- 
perly carried out, to mitigate the evil. Parish 
authorities are bound io keep thoroughly clean 
the roadways; and the occupiers of shops and 
houses are also compellable, according to law, to 
keep them clean. We notice that some occupants 
regularly attend to this duty; but, owing to a 
want of ; ion in this work, the 
clean paths of the conscientions and diligent are 
soon overtrodden with the mud from neighbouring 
premises. There should be some power, if there 
be none already, which would strictly enforce 
the proper cleaning of the roadways by the 
parish scavengers ; for unless this be done, it is 
not of much use to endeavour to keep the foot- 
paths in right condition. As regards the latter, 
both the parish inspectors and the police can 
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punish all neglects by a fine; and this persua-| very much more offensive at Woolwich four or 
sive is sometimes resorted to after snow-storms; five years since than at present. The report 
but attention is quite as much required when | was ordered to be entered on the minutes. Mr. 
the pavement is in a slippery state in consequence | Doulton, M.P., asked the engineer whether the 
of the gradual damping of the mud, which in Metropolitan Railway Company had taken any 
many cases has been allowed to remain for | steps to construct their line on the embankment. 





are, the more costly will be the work. Now, it 
is not necessary that we should have glass 
mosaic in pieces not exceeding 4 inch square, 
as many persons seem to imagine. If the 
pieces were kept large, say averaging 2 square 
inches or rather more, I believe the cost would 


weeks together. Every house front, especially |The engincer said the only information he had | not exceed 10s. per square foot. This size of 
those in the main thoroughfares, should be | had was a letter about two months since from | piece, moreover, will be found to be more in 
thoroughly swept, and, if necessary, washed every | Mr. Fowler, the engineer of the proposed line, keeping with the architectural detail of a build- 
morning, before a stated hour;* and if the proper | with respect to a question as to a station. Mr. | ing, especially on the exterior, and at a distance 
purification of the footpaths were insisted upon. | Doulton said the Board would not care to see | from the eye in the interior. 
this might be the means of affording a certain|the embankment pulled up directly it was| I will take this opportunity of referring toa 
amount of regular employment to boys and others | finished. The question was referred to a com- | specimen of my own in glass mosaic, which has 
who are connected with the industrial and ragged | mittee. been exhibiting at the Conduit-street Rooms for 
schools, and with the shoe-brushing brigades. | At the last weekly meeting of the Woolwich | several months past,—not to bring forward my 
There is one point in connexion with the | Local Board of Health, Mr. Knaggs moved for | own work in particular, which is by no means so 
London footpaths that requires attention: we | the appointment of a committee to inquire into| good as it might be,—but to call attention to a 
mean the neglected state of the frontages of | the causes of the present great mortality in the | new principle of decoration. I have called this 
churches and public buildings, long dead walls | district from epidemic disease. Ie said that/| particular kind of glass mosaic “painted opaque 
inclosing mansions, and so forth. The autho- the Registrar-general’s report proved that the | glass ;” and I will say that the original idea of it 
rities of the British Museum deserve praise for the | mortality at Woolwich now far exceeded that at | does not lie with me, although my specimen was, 
care which is taken around their own extensive |the period when cholera raged in 1854. The | I believe, the first publicly exhibited. Suppose 
structure; but in other instances the neglect is | prevailing epidemic, typhus fever, had struck|we have a cartoon of a figure, or other decora- 
evident. Take, by way of example, the north |} down the wealthy and the cleanly, even more | tion, intended to be used for stained giass, 


side of new St. Pancras Church; the east side | than the poor and those who were compelled to | 


of the Great Northern Railway-station, at King’s | reside in crowded habitations. Woolwich was 


Cross; and the east and north sides of the | naturally a healthy town, twice as healthy as | 


House of Correction, Clerkenwell. | London; but now the rate of mortality was 

As regards the footpaths, we seem to be like | several times greater. After consideration, and 
the well-known person between two stools: we | obtaining all the information he could, he was 
depend, on the one side, on the parish inspectors | convinced that this state of things arose from the 
to attend to this duty ; and, on the other, on the discharge of the metropolitan sewage into the 
police : neither, however, seem to consider it any |Thames at the outfall works near Barking Creek, 
especial business of theirs; and so we have | or from defective trapping of the local sewers. 


again to say, “ Amend your ways.” 
| 





LONDON DUST. | 


“ Dust” scems to be increasing in value, and 
instead of being a source of expense to parishes 
has been made a means of profit. Nevertheless | 
the impost of “ beer money” is continued, the | 
contractors still underpaying their men. This | 
presses heavily upon the poorer classes, pent up 
in crowded neighbourhoods, where it is most 
needful that the refuse should be removed. In 
those neglected spots there is a difficulty in pay- | 
ing the beer money, and the men drive their 
carts to where they are more certain of their | 
perquisites. 

Now would seem to be a favourable time for 
the removal of this abuse. The parish authori- 
ties cannot complain of any additional and bur- | 
densome cost; let us trust, therefore, that in the 
granting of dust contracts, boards will make it a 
provision, that the men who collect the dust and 
drive the carts shall be paid a fair amount of 
wages, and that the beer money shall be 
entirely abolished. This may seem to some to 
be a small matter: experience, however, shows 
that in many ways it will be of advantage to 
health. 

If an improved system of conveying the refuse 
from the homes of the poorer classes yield a| 
saving of thirty or forty lives per annum in the 
metropolitan population, and prevent, to some | 
extent, the spread of pestilential diseases, it will | 
be work well done. The proper removal of the 
dust, also, leads to tidiness ; for with the matters 
which have been thrown away spread over the | 
yards, in consequence of the dust-bins not being | 
able to contain them, there is not much encourage- | 
ment for cleanliness. In wet weather, especially, | 
the dirt is brought again into the house, and so 


one evil leads to another. | 
| 
! 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 


THE WOOLWICH EPIDEMIC, | 


At the weekly meeting of this Board, Mr. 


At all events, a searching investigation was re- 
quired. After considerable discussion, Mr. 
Knaggs’s motion was adopted and a committee 
appointed. 





GLASS MOSAIC FOR EXTERNAL 
DECORATION. 


From an article which appeared in the 
Builder, upon the “ Discolouration and Decay 
of Stone in Buildings,’ it would seem that 
whether brick, stone, or cement be used to 
form the surface of a London building, in a 
few years that surface is covered with black 
in consequence of the smoky atmosphere which 


lever envelopes it. If the materials used be | 
sufficiently hard to prevent the smoke from pene- | 


trating into them, it would appear that the 


washing by a fire-engine is the besi way to re- | 


move the dirt; but if they be soft and porous, 
the smoke eats into them and forms a crust 
which only the cutting with a chisel will re- 
move. It is also written in the article referred 
to,—‘‘ So long as the art-work and effects which 
architects produce are not lasting as the struc- 
tures of former times, they can hardly come 
before the public with a clear conscience in 


| advising the expenditure of money upon decora- 


tion.” Now, sir, supposing that London archi- 
tects were to find a good hard stone that they 
could always depend upon, even then would they 
be justified in cutting up that stone with deli- 
cate carving if in a few years it must be clodded 
with soot, and that soot could only be removed 
by the forcible ejection of water from a fire- 
engine? The architectural members of a build- 
ing may be able to stand like men, and have 
their faces washed in a proper manner; but are 
the finely-cut lines surrounding delicately-carved 
foliage,—the children of these men,—which 
throw, life and poetry into the whole,—are they 
to be exposed to this unceremonious treatment ? 
Surely not: we might as well imagine one of 


| the respectable female scrubbers at the sea-side | 


deliberately standing with a young innocent in 
the teeth of a dashing wave to “ bliss ’is little 
‘art’? with a washing. The art will not stand 
it; and therefore if the washing must take 


Bazalgette reported that it is confidently ex-| place, the delicate carving should not exist. But 
pected that within two months the Crossness we cannot have a true architectural structure 
pumping-station will be completed, and then | without surface ornament. The question then 
the sewage on that side of the river will be! arises, can we have any substitute for stone- 
discharged at high-water; and, being carried | carving in the buildings of our smoky cities ? 
away by the ebb tide, will no longer flow)| In my humble opinion, the best substitute we 
up to Woolwich; but that there appear to be/| can have is glass mosaic. Clouds of smoke in a 
no tangible grounds for attributing the epi-| humid atmosphere may dirty it, but a good 
demie with which the neighbourhood of Wool-| 

wich has been visited to the discharge of sewage | can be no question as to its durability, and the 
into the river. The sewage of London always | colours, including gold and silver leaf, may be 
flowed past Woolwich, while the sewage of the | had of an infinite variety. The expense of this 
town was cast into the river at low-water oppo- | kind of decoration, however, is continually used 
site to it ; and the state of the river was certainly | as an argument against it; I think, unjustly, 
when we compare it with other kinds of surface- 
* In some articles which appeared in the Builder on the | decoration, such as the carving of stone. The 


state of Manchester, we mentioned the use of short hose | real expense consists, not in the material itself, 
with pipes fixed to a water-tap in front of the shops, | 





which very effectually cleansed the flag-stones, } 


shower of rain will at once cleanse it. There | 


| but in the cutting of it: the smaller the pieces, 


coloured, and with all the leadlines correctly 
indicated, we could produce in glass mosaic an 
exact resemblance to such a cartoon ; that is to 
say, we could cut the different pieces out of glass 
mosaic, instead of out of transparent glass, and 
the cement lines in the former would take the 
place of the lead lines in the latter. Black 
enamel colour would be painted on the surface of 
the mosaic, and burnt in as in stained glass, so 
that the whole would be extremely durable. The 
advantage, then, of this description of work is, 
that for patterns and figures the pieces used 
may be large, and therefore the cost small ; 
| whereas, in the true glass mosaic, the pieces used 
| for patterns and figures must be very small, and 
therefore the cost must be great. The former 
| work would probably not cost one-fourth of the 
|latter. Itissurely time that this material had a 
fair trial in one form or another. Even supposing 
‘that it were to cost as much as is commonly sup- 
posed, the advantage gained in a town from its 
cleanliness, beauty of colour, and great dura- 
bility, onght at once to recommend it. The great 
thing to obtain is good design, a just balance 
of parts, and the judicious arrangement of har- 
monious colour. J. T. Lrow. 








“THINGS TO BE DONE.” 

SvuREty your correspondent, “One who likes 
to Reap as well as Sow,” is not an architect, 
otherwise he would rather deplore the rapidity 
with which large buildings in the present day 
are run up, than complain of the tardy move- 
ments of their builders. He asks, amongst other 
questions, When is the Charing-cross Hotel to 
be completed ? 

Did he ever ask himself the question how much 
thought and study are required of the architect 
to conceive and carry out so large a building, or 
how much of the reputation of such architect is 
involved in the successfal solution of so difficult 
a problem? The architect of this building has 
already suffered most seriously in a former grand 
work, by the pressure put upon him as regards 
time, or his talent would have produced at 
Covent Garden a theatre that would have been 
a credit to the nation, and worthy of the son of 
the greatest master of Classic architecture that 
modern times have produced. We have now 
only a building that is remarkably fine, con- 
sidering the rapidity with which it was designed 
and carried out; but surely this is but feeble 
praise. Charing Cross Hotel is suffering from 
the same cause, if one may judge from the 
|lamentable absence of the master’s hand in 
| nearly all the detail. Scarcely can we perceive 
| that even the eye of an A.R.A. has passed over 


|all the minor portions of the work,—grand as 
| the composition undoubtedly is as a whole. 
Now, sir, you have frequently exhorted the 
| younger members of the profession to spare 
| neither time nor trouble in perfecting their de- 
| signs, quoting Michelangelo's words, that such 
trifles make all the difference between excellence 
and perfection, and adding that blunders in 
stone ever remain to reproach and annoy. May 
}not this exhortation with propriety be given to 
| some of the more advanced members of the pro- 
fession, from whom great things are expected, 
especially when they are honoured with the title 
of Royal Academicians or Associates ’ 

The men of Sir William Chambers’s and a 
| Charles Barry’s t are fast dying out, an 
| generations to an will culie-le the com- 
mercial’ spirit that is being infused into that 


} 
| 


| 
| 
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which in former ages was a divine art, but now, 
alas! in many cases, is a mere business. 

Your correspondent also asks when will the 
Houses of Parliament be finished ? Much more 
important is the question, When will the Palace- 
yard front be commenced? We can well be con- 
tent to wait for the completion. Let it steadily 
progress from year to year, and be as carefully 
studied in all its detail as the portion already 
carried out, and the nation will one day have 





THE BUILDER. 


at a standstill; new streets or squares, or im- 
provements of any sort seem not to be thought 
of. Narrow streets as well as filthy alleys remain. 
As they were in the beginning, they are now, 
and ever shall be, seems to be the motto of the 
folks at Shrewsbury. I wonder your “ Lover of 
Progress ” did not begin with Shrewsbury town 
itself as a start, where he might have taken 
boat, and slid down the river to Worcester. I 
write in the hope that the people may arouse 











reason to rejoice that it has reaped in due time 
abundant fruit from the good seed that has been | 
sown. THoMAS PorTeER. 








CISTERN WASTE PIPES. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION, 


WHEN the standing waste of a cistern is taken | 
into a drain, it often happens that the small trap | 
into which the end of the pipe is inserted 
becomes dry, from either the evaporation of the | 
water or the absorption of the water by the} 
material of which the trap is formed (a glazed | 
paint-pot makes an excellent trap for this pur- 
pose). To remedy this evil, the most usual | 
course is to adjust the ball-cock, that the water 
shall overflow the “ standing waste” daily, and 


themselves from this state of torpor, and bring 
capital and enterprise to bear upon the improve- 
ment of the town. The people seem all asleep 
to the advantages of their situation. 

PROGRESS. 








LIMES AND MORTAR. 


In your last impression I read an article, by 
“F.R.C.,” on the important question of the 
method of using lime. He gives it as the prac- 
tice in Southern Italy to slake the lime for a 
considerable time before use. My experience, 
after many trials and careful attention, con- | 
vince me that, for all rich, fat, or very meagre 
limes, this is the best plan; but it is, of course, 
necessary to keep the lime from contact with the 
air, by submersion or otherwise. With limes 


CROOKED CHIMNEYS AND THE 
MACHINE. 


Srm,—I thank you for the insertion of my letter about 
crooked chimneys. Your editorial P.S, about “ soot- 
doors,” reminds me of my youthful days, when I offered 
in vain 100/. for a cure for chilblains, and was further 
gravely assured by a celebrated lecturer on anatomy, as 
to the disease in the teeth called ‘‘ caries, or decay,” that 
the remedy was “ extraction!” 

Why, sir, I have flogged my feet with holly, as a school- 
boy, and had them sewn up in wash-leather ; but, teazed, 
teazed, and irritated by chilblains, I could not get 
through my necessary calculations at Christmas-tide with 
~~ peace or comfort. 

Ve hear a vast deal in these days about “ high art’”’— 
about the vast superiority of our Continental neighbours 
in elegancy of design, &c. I heard enough, and more 
than enough, about these things, during the five or six 
weeks I served as a juror in the Exhibition of 1851; but 
pray, sir, let me plead with you on behalf of the common- 
sense and utilitarianism of Englishmen, 

Iinelose you some very sensible remarks in a letter 
addressed to a povineted Jomreel. The writer tells you 
that we won't have our rooms disfigured and knocked 
about with ‘‘soot-doors;” and, I may add, we won't 
have our houses endangered and enched by them. I have 
been gravely told by my builder that my chimneys ought 
to be swept every four or five weeks. Why, sir, he ignores 
the nuisance to pictures and furniture of every single 
sweeping. Pray, sir, do tell our young aspiring archi- 
teets that it behoves them to provide or suggest some 
practical remedy for the nuisance of crooked chimneys, 

Ayn oxp J.P. ann DL, 








thereby (very unjustly, I think,) waste a very that are moderately or even slightly hydraulic,) ACTIONS UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


large quantity of the water supplied for consump- 


I hold such a process injurious ; as, when once | 


Caley v. The Local Board of Health of Hull.—This 


tion by the water company ; and this expedient these limes have begun to set, they should not | case (in Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster) raised a 


only answers for so long a time as the ball-cock 
remains in the same working order as when it is 
adjusted. With your permission, I will describe 
to you another means, and a very simple one, | 
too, of effecting this object. 
Take a hank of stout knitting-cotton, say 18 in. | 
long (one pennyworth, at the present price of 
cotton), and having doubled it, tie one end to 
the outside of the standing waste 9 in. from the | 
top, and let the other end or 9 in. hang down | 
inside the standing waste: the effect of this will | 
be, that when the cistern is full, or within some | 
inches of being full, the water, by capillary | 
attraction, will travel up the cotton and over | 
down the waste-pipe (very slowly, say half a 
pint in an hour), and thus keep the trap con- 
stantly charged. This is a self-acting trap- 
supply, which once fixed will never fail, and will 
be the means of keeping back the drain gases, 
not only from contact with the water in the 
cistern, but from contaminating the air of the 
whole house. I may here say (from experience), 
that the want of water in these small traps is a 
fruitful source of stinks in a house. The base- 
ment cistern is, more often than not, in some out- 
of-the-way place, and consequently has no atten- 
tion; and the ball-cocks, many of them, are but | 
cheap and sorry affairs: the trap at the end of | 
the cistern waste emptying itself into the drain, | 
being empty of water, the gases from the drains, | 
and worse, from the street sewers, have free 
access into the house, from basement to attics. | 
The inhabitants are often sickened and almost | 
poisoned by stinks, and they cannot tell whence | 
they come ; and all this annoyance and possible | 
illness may be avoided by this very simple | 
means. Need I say, that this appliance would | 
adapt itself well to the syphon standing waste | 
described by a former correspondent. 
W. #. CG, 








A NEGLECTED “TOWN” ON THE 
SEVERN. 

Sir,—Seeing the remarks in your paper as to 
a city on the Severn, I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to a town on the same river, the capital of 
the county of Salop, with a beautiful neighbour- 
hood, and possessing scenery in its environs quite 
equal to that of Worcester. The last census I 
cannot now refer to, but I believe the population 
is over 20,000, and I think you would find it 
difficult to name a town so well circumstanced 
for railway communication to all parts of the 
British empire, and where the inhabitants have 
made so little use of the advantages placed in 
their hands. I know now geveral parties who 
have been on the look-out for dwellings in its 
neighbourhood, but none are to be found. 
Capitalists seem to think that it is of no use to 
build unless the order be given specially. I was 
looking over its environs the other day, and I 
found one solitary house erected this summer. 


The town itself is a discredit to the present | 


age; there are the old pebbles for its foot-pave- 
ments in some of its best streets. Improvements 


| in such a neighbourhood ; it is all out of place, 
| and becomes a perfect parody. 


be disturbed, as the setting properties cannot | 
again be restored except by a second calcination, | 
to drive off the chemically combined matter. I) 
think many of the excellent pieces of masonry | 
found in Italy, which have been executed with | 
rich limes, owe their induration in a great, 
measure to the puzzuolanos and other volcanic | 
earths which have been added to the mortar. 

| 


} 








THE LOCAL TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE. | 


In former letters I have endeavoured to point | 
out the superior chasteness and delicacy of 
English Gothic over French; and now I would | 
only say a few words on keeping to our local | 
types of building. Premising that the archi-| 
tecture of each county is that best suited to its | 
| wants, from the fact that it grew up in that 
|county to meet the wants thereof without ex- 
| ternal aid,—I maintain also that the architecture 
| of each county is that best suited to surrounding 
| scenery, and best expresses the local mind. To 
| keep up, then, these types is for us a matter of 
| tradition, which we can only break through by 
| disregard to common sense, and by an utter want 
| of poetic feeling. 

We are nationally bound to keep up the local 
type. A Lincolnshire church would be quite out 
of place in Sussex. Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Sus- 
sex—each has a local type of domestic building, 

dmirably suited to those counties respectively. 
But the great fault of our age is in building 
rich Lincolnshire parish churches in small vil- 
lages. In a small village you want a simple 
church. Nothing can equal the simple Sussex 
church, with its wooden bell-turret, so admirably 
suited to the county and its wants. It is mon- 
strous to go and build a young cathedral down 


It seems to me 
that our architects can build cathedrals; but 
they can do nothing simple. I want to see them 
build a simple village church. 0. 0.0. 








ARCHITECTS’ STRUGGLES. 


Sir,—I was one of those happy individuals who paid 
1501. premium, and gave myself up to five years’ theo- 
retical work in a fast office at the West-end (now extinct), 
and maintained myself during that time, and for two 
years’ afterwards, while improving (?) in provincial 
offices, 

Finding it difficult to obtain employment, I got one of 
the committee of a proposed building to get me appointed 
as clerk of works to it. I went again as clerk of works, 
and again several times, and once as a general manager 
or clerk of works to a building firm. Now, at first, this 
hurt my architectural dignity ; but I am fully aware of the 
benefit I have derived from it since, and am quite satisfied 
that a man cannot be a practical architect without having 
superintended buildings daily, and for two or three years. 
The above I think quite sufficient to entitle me to the 
term ‘‘ Architect.” But what’s in a name ? 

I really wish some fellow would invent another term for 
it; for instance, I have been established about five years, 
and I find I am surrounded by a tribe of small joiners or 
| builders, who do plans and style themselves ‘‘ architects ;”’ 
men working at the banker, who style themselves C.E.s 





there are none, save and except the railway 
buildings and stations that are going on. There 
s ite noble quarry. But progress seems quite 


(for the latter, I refer you to Mr. Forrest, secretary of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and my correspondence 
| with him, Aug. 3, 1864); and, worse than this, individuals 
| who do work as architects at 2} per cent., and less. 

8. A. L. 





rather important question under the Public Health Act, 

That Act provides (sec, 68) that the Local Board 
may from time to time cause the soil of any street to be 
raised, lowered, or altered as they may think fit; and then 
the next section (69) enacts that in case any street be not 
levelled, paved, and channelled to the satisfaction of the 
Board, they may require the occupiers of the premises 
therein to level, pave, channel, &c. ; and, in default, may 
cause it to be done, and charge them with the expense. 
The street in which Caley, the appellant, resided, was re- 
quired by the Board to be raised to the level of the adja- 
cent street ; and, in default of the occupiers, they caused 
it to be done, and charged the occupiers with the expense. 
He refused payment of his quota, and Mr. Travis, the 
magistrate at Hull, made an order upon him to pay; 
stating a case, however, for the opinion of this Court, to 
raise the question whether the enactment extended to 
such a case, or applied merely to the removal of inequali- 
ties, &c., in the particular street. 

The Lord Chief Justice, interrupting the counsel, pro- 
nounced judgment in favour of his client, the appellant 
on the ground that the word “level” did not extend 
further than to inequalities in a particular street, and did 
not extend so far as to enable the Board to raise its level 
with reference to the level of surrounding streets in the 
town or borough, The order, therefore, was made with- 
out jurisdiction. 

The other learned Judges concurred, 

Judgment for the appellant. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Recesses in 9-in, Walls.—Mr. Knightley, district sur- 
veyor, summoned Mr. T. Harvey, of Kiver-terrace, Chan- 
cellors, Hammersmith Police Court, for forming recesses 
in the external walls of a building in Chancellors-street, 
with backs of half-brick thickness, which is contrary to 
section 13, rule 1, The case was adjourned for a week, to 
enable Mr. Harvey's legal adviser to acquaint himself 
with the facts; but, as there was no answer in justification 
of that form and manner of construction, the magistrate 
made an order directing the backs to be constructed 8} in, 
in thickness. 

District Surveyors’ Fees.—Adt the Clerkenwell Police 
Court, before Mr. D’Eyncourt, Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of 
4, Little Queen-street, Westminster, builders, engaged in 
erecting a warehouse and printing factory, in Bovay- 
place, Holloway, for the Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, were summoned by Mr. Turner, the district sur- 
veyor of East Islington, for refusing to pay his fees, 

Mr. Knight, Messrs. Kirk & Parry's agent, appeared 
and was permitted by the magistrate to represent those 
gentlemen. Mr. Turner's case was conducted by Mr. 
Joseph E. Turner, from the office of Messrs. Hilliard. 
Dale, & Stretton, who stated that the buildings erected 
were divided under section 27, rule 4, and therefore he 
argued were two buildings proper, according to rule 1; 
and that, although united together under section 28, 
which they were, and which is permissive as to uniting 
buildings, this section of the Act clearly recognizes the 
two as separate buildings (always speaking in the plural), 
and that two buildings could not be united at all, except 
under the provisions of rule 3 of the section, 

Mr. Knight argued that, dividing the building as 
directed by rule 27, did not make the party-wall come 
within the definition of party-wall, section 3, inasmuch as 
it was not built ‘‘ To be used as a separation of any build- 
ing from any other building, with a view to the same 
being occupied by different persons ;’’ and in fact it was 
only a division of the one building into two compartments, 
the whole being in one occupation. 

The district surveyor and Mr. Knight agreed that the 
wall was built in every way as required for a party-wall, 
except that Mr. Knight observed the openings had been 
_ as the work went on, in accordance with section 28, 
rule 3. 

Mr. Joseph E. Turner then called the attention of the 
magistrate to the definition of cross-wall, section 3, which 
states,—‘‘It is to be used as a separation of one part of 
any building from another part ofthe same building, such 
building being wholly in one occupation ;” and on refer- 
ence to Part 2, Miscellaneous, rule 1, it is stated the thick- 
ness of cross-walis shall be two-thirds the thickness “ re- 
quired for party-walls.”” Therefore the Legislature clearly, 
when it required a large warehouse building should 
divided My a ‘‘party-wall,” meant it to be separated as 
two buildings, either of which might become occupied by 
different parties ; or they would have said it should be 
divided by & cross wall, and have given the public the 
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advantage of making it of the lesser thickness required | 
for such a wall. Section 28 again favoured this view, in- | 
asmuch as, by rule 4, the openings allowed to be made 
in the party-wall when the two buildings were in one | 
occupation, are directed to be ‘‘ sone’ up with brick or 
stone, of the full thickness of the wall,’’ when they cease 
80 to be. 

Mr. Knight urged that section 28 did not apply at all | 
to a large warehouse building directed to be divided, but | 
to uniting old buildings only. } 

Mr. D’Eyncourt gave his decision, that by reason of | 
the requirement of the Act, that a party-wall should be | 
erected, which had been done, it made two separate | 
or and therefore two separate fees were y ote 
able. 








OF TIME QUESTION. 


At the Shoreditch county court, on the 15th, was tried 
the action of Shannon vy, Myers & Others. Mr. Steadman, 
who appeared for the plaintiff, a journeyman builder, | 
said that the question involved in this proceeding was one 
of the very greatest importance to the whole of the build- 
ing trade, and it would be for the Judge (Mr. Dasent) to 
say whether the plaintiff and other labourers employed 
= builders were entitled to be paid for loss of time. The 
plaintiff had been employed upon a job for which he was 
paid 43d. a hour; but hearing that other men were 
getting 4id. for the same work, he applied to the foreman 

orarise. This the foreman promised to consider during 
breakfast time, but when plaintiff came back to his souk 
after breakfast, he was ordered off the ground, He was | 
not paid his money, but had to wait for a time; and he | 
was at length given a ticket which he was ordered to take | 
to Belvedere-road, To this the plaintiff objected, but he 
was finally obliged to go to Belvedere for his money, and 
in doing so lost four hours and a half. To recover the | 
money for this the present action was brought. } 

The Judge could not see how the action would lie. 

Mr. Steadman pointed out, that his client was paid by 
the hour or even half-hour, and he could not be consi- 
dered to be discharged until he had actually received his 
money. There was no complaint made that the defend- 
ants had suddenly dismissed the plaintiff, because it was 
an understood thing in the trade that each side should 
have the power to dismiss the men or throw up work at 
ae moment of the day. 

laintiff said, I had been in the employment of the 
defendants upon a job at the Imperial Gas Works, Hag- 
gersione, for five weeks up to Saturday, October 8th. I 
was paid 43d. per hour. I learned from some of the other 
men that they were getting 4}d., and I spoke to Mr. King, 
the foreman, about it. On the morning of Monday, 10th 
of October, King said he would look into the matter; and | 
I went to breakfast. 

Judge.—Were there any more besides yourself that 

required this rise ? 

laintiff.—Yes. There were eighteen more men. When 
we came back from breakfast there were two policemen 
at the gate, though they were not at all required, and 
those policemen handed us in two by two. When I got 
inside, I had aticket offered to me for my money. There 
was no reason why I should have a ticket, as I had never 
been paid that way before. 

Judge.—When you asked for the rise, what did you 
say ? 

Plaintiff.—I pointed out that Messrs. Lawrence & Co. 
and other large builders, paid the 4}d., and King replied 
that he could not do anything in the matter unless he saw 
Mr. Myers. There were due to me six hours and a half on 
Saturday and two hours on the Monday. 

Judge.— How comes it that there was money due to you | 
for the Saturday's work ? : 

Mr. Steadman.—The master builders and contractors 
always keep Saturday's money until the following week. 

Judge.— Well, what happened after you obtained your 
ticket ? 

Plaintiff.—I went to the Worship-street Police Court 
and saw the magistrate. He heard my complaint, and 
sent a summoning oflicer to the foreman. When the case 
was called on, I was left outside the court, and after this 
@ person came out and said it was all over, and the magis- 
trate had decided against me. 

Mr. Steadman confessed that this was all new to him. 
He was holding the brief for a counsel who was not 
present, 

Judge.—I do not sit hera to revise the decisions of 
police court magistrates. You have chosen the tribunal 
to which you would appeal, You went to the police court 
and made your statement; and I can easily understand 
why you were not admitted again. Having heard you, all 
that the magistrate had to do was to hear the other side; 
and having done so, he decided against you. It is not for | 
me to say that his judgment was wrong. I may add, I set 
my face entirely against this loss of time question, The | 
verdict will be tor the defendants. 


BUILDERS AND WORKMEN: THE LOSS | 





- - — - | 
| 
STRIKES. 

THE operative carpenters and joiners of Burs- | 
{em and Tunstall having submitted tothe master 
builders of those towns a revised code of rules | 
for the regulation of the hours of working, &c. ; 
a number of the master builders of the “ Stafford- 
shire Potteries Branch of the General Builders’ 
Association,” on the other hand, have held a 
meeting, at which eleven rules in reference to 
the hours of labour and other matters have been 
adopted “for the operative carpenters, joiners, 
masons, bricklayers, &c.,”’ and which have since 
been published. The following note is appended 
at the foot :—“N.B. That as a discharge note 
will be given on and after the Ist of January 
next, 1865, the above rules will come into opera- 
tion at the same time.” 

At Accrington the guardians lately received a 
deputation of four operatives employed on the 
public works. Having heard their complaints, 
the guardiaus resolved to reduce the work of the 
single young men in receipt of 2s. 6d., and the 
married men in receipt of from 2s. 6d. to 6s., from 





| their men together again. 


| form and shade. 





thirty-three hours per week to twenty-four. The 
deputation seemed to think the alteration would 
meet the views of their fellow operatives. 

There has been a strike of the quarrymen in 
the employ of Messrs. Pictor & Sons, Bath stone 
merchants, at their Box ground stone quarry. 
It appears that the men wanted a farthing per 
foot cube extra on the price agreed, on all stone 
dug from the 1st of November till Christmas. 
To this Messrs. Pictor & Sons would not agree ; 
but they offered the farthing extra for one 
month, as they expected the demand to be less 
in a month or six weeks. The men, after con- 
sulting, would not accept of the offer, but ceased 
work, the whole leaving the quarry in a body. 
A written notice was sent to the principal men 
of them, requesting their attendance the next 
morning, in order that their work might be 
settled off. They came, and one-half of them 
agreed to go on work without the farthing per 
foot asked. Messrs. Pictor & Sons told the | 





|remainder that, seeing they had struck work, | 


they would not now give the farthing even for 
the month. In the course of the next day the 
remainder agreed to go on, and began to get | 
All are now at work. 








LINCOLN SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to this 
school has taken place. The mayor was in the 
chair, and the Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford, 
and Mr. Bromley Moore, were present, together 
with a large attendance of influential persons, 
partly in celebration of the opening of the new 
school in Silver-street. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in his speech seconding 
a resolution, spoke of beauty in art and its com- 
mercial and other advantages. 


“« The appreciation of art,’’ said his lordship,—*‘ the ap- 
reciation of beauty, which is after all the high idea that 
ies behind all true art,—the perception of what beauty is, 

is itself given as a first gift to very few in anything like 
its perfectness. Here and there is a gifted spirit which 
seems intuitively to have the eye open so that it does per- 
ceive thoroughly, and relish purely, that which is, in its 
true and highest sense, beauty. But this is the exception, 
and in all schools and in all bodies gathered together to 
aid others, it is not for these great geniuses, who have 
their Heaven-sent gift in its perfectness, but 1t is for the 
great number who come to them, who are not dullards, 
who are not without the capacity of entering into what 
beauty is, but who still, without the cultivation of the 
faculties which God has given them, will not be able to 
perceive it: it is for them that Schools of Art and such 
other assistance are designed. The dower of honest 
labour, but not the dower of a very high appreciation of 
beauty in itself, is the natural gift of this English 
poamse. If so, observe that a great commercial people 
as to export not only machines of wood and of iron and 
the like, but, if it is to compete with other producing 
nations, it must produce works in which art mingles very | 
highly—for instance, all the patterns upon the fabric in 
different materials made in the land, In this, as in every- 
thing else, the demand must regulate the supply; and if 
the demand in Great Britain is for hideous things the 
supply will be hideous things; and the poe will be 


| guided from his own notions of taste and artistic skill by 


a rule which everybody else would call very hideous. 
That being the case, I say we must begin by educating a 
very broad superficies of the consumers of the material, 
in order to bring their rectified taste to bear upon the 
producer of the material; that the rectified taste so 
raised may be brought to bear upon the persons employed 
to draw the desigus and to furnish the materials which 
are to become afterwards a great matter of export from 


| this exporting country.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln spoke of the influence | 
of the practice of art on the mental faculties. 


“When o youth,” remarked his lordship, “has to 
draw from s copy—still more when he has to draw from a 
model—he is obliged to mark every minute difference of | 
If he lets any portion escape, his copy 
is incorrect—he can hardly see why it is, but it is gone. | 
Therefore, he is forming the habit of close personal obser- | 
vation—the habit of concentrating his attention upon the | 
matter he is about; and in that lies the secret of intel- | 
lectual excellence. God has mercifully given us, in the 
use of our faculties, a source of one of the highest and 
purest pleasures ; and while, on the other hand, He makes 
it our duty to use all our faculties for some useful pur- 

ose, so on the other hand, He has given to us the = 
ege of enjoying the pleasures attached to them. Now, 
though it may be perfectly true that the faculty of appre- 
ciating works of art or beauties of nature varies in in- 
dividuals, no less than in different nations, in nearly all 
they are capable of very great development ; and if so it 
is not only allowable, it becomes almost a duty to avail 
ourselves of that blessing which God has given us to enjoy 
that amount of wholesome pleasure which he has put 
within our reach.” 


During the meeting a valuable timepiece was 
presented to the master, Mr. E. R. Taylor, by 
Mr. Richardson, on behalf of his fellow-students, 
in token of their esteem. 








MonuMENTAL.—A small model of the Rowland 
Hill Statue for Birmingham has been made by 
the sculptor, Mr. Peter Hollins. Sir Rowland is 
represented standing, one hand resting on a 
pillar. He is dressed in modern costume. 





| Mr. Reid, the superintendent. 


COMPETITIONS 


Farnham New Market House and Town Hall.— 
Of the several sets of designs sent in by archi- 
tects competing for the above, that by Mr. Tarn, 
of Great Russell-street, London, has received the 
first premium of 501. ; and that by Mr. Wonnacott, 
of Farnham, the second, of 201. 

The City Offices Company.—This Company are 
taking steps to utilise the large estate lately 
purchased by them in Bishopsgate-street Within, 
adjoining Crosby House, and nearly opposite St. 
Helen’s-place, the sale of which to the Company 
we noticed at the time it took place. They have 
since acquired two houses in Old Broad-street, by 
which means an entrance has been obiained from 
that side. The Company have invited a limited 
number of architects to send in designs for lay- 
ing out this property to the best advantage, 
leaving the disposal of the space and the ques- 
tion of style and cost to the discretion of the 
competitors ; the only material stipulation being 
that the drawings should be tinted in sepia or 
India ink, and not fally coloured. 

Fulford Parish Church.—In reply to the adver- 
tisement for designs for this church, fifty-five 
sets of designs were submitted, and the one by 
Mr. Pritchett, of Darlington, has been selected. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Chatham.—The new police court, New-road, 
Chatham, has been opened. The court for the 
transaction of public business, says the South- 
Eastern Gazette, is exceedingly commodious, the 
lighting, heating, and ventilating arrangements 
being as perfect as possible. Lighted by means 
of a lofty lantern roof, there is plenty of ventila- 
tion, which can be judiciously altered. The 
court is so arranged that magistrates, suitors, 
solicitors, witnesses, and the general public have 
all their places. The cells in which the prisoners 
are confined previously to the examination com- 
municate directly with the court, thus no longer 
necessitating prisoners, prosecutors, and wit- 
nesses all being together, as has hitherto been 
the case. Adjoining the court, residences are 
provided for a certain number of police, a gaoler, 
and superintendent of police, together with 
stabling, magistrates’ rooms, clerks’ offices, 
waiting-room for the witnesses, and other ar- 
rangements. The entire building, with the 
interior fitments, &c., has been erected by 
Messrs. Naylar & Son, of Maidstone and Roches- 
ter. The buildings are from the designs of Mr. 
Martin Bulmer, the county surveyor. 

Deal.—The pier erected at Deal has been 
formally opened, Mrs. Hugesson, the wife of one 
of the Cinque Ports representatives, having per- 
formed the ceremony. The day was one of 
general rejoicing in the little town. The dinner 
which followed the opening was attended by the 
borough and county members. The pier is con- 
structed entirely of iron. It is 1,100 ft. long, 
25 ft. wide, and has a JT shape; the head is 
120 ft. long, and 50 ft. wide, the abutment being 
100 ft. by 407 ft. The body of the pier rests on 
about fifty ornamental iron columns, of about 
18 in. in diameter, which are screwed into the 
rock: they are tied horizontally by diagonal 
braces of wrought-iron, and are surmounted by 
ornamental caps. The pier-head, where steamers 
can be moored alongside in any state of the tide, 
rests on the same kind of pillars as the body of 
the pier, but for greater strength they are tied 
diagonally, vertically, and horizontally, and are 
surrounded by a timber fender. The work has 
been executed under the immediate direction of 
Along each side 
of the pier is ranged a continuous seat, the back 
formed of an iron network, which forms a finish 
to the top of the structure. At the entrance 
there are two toll-houses, and at the head there 
is a corresponding shelter-house, which it is 
expected will be used as a reading-room. Mr. 
E. Birch acted as engineer; and Messrs. Laid- 


ilaw & Son, of Glasgow, undertook the actual 


erection of the pier. 

Shanklin (Isle of Wight).—The foundation- 
stone has been laid here of a literary institu- 
tion, to be erected in Grange-road, near the 
Post-office, on a piece of ground presented for 
the purpose by Mr. F. W. Popham, the lord of 
the manor. 

Llyswen.—The foundation-stone of a new 
rectory house for this parish has been laid by 
Messrs. W. Powell Jones, the rector’s wife. The 
new parsonage is to be built from a design fur- 


nished by Mr. Joshua Daniels, of Crickhowell, 


architect. Mr. C. Evans, of Talgarth, is the 
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builder. Lord Tredegar and Sir Joseph Bailey 
have, with their accustomed liberality, presented 
the stone from their Spendil quarries in this 
parish, free of royalty. 

Bingley.—The new Mechanics’ Institute, in 
the main street of the town of Bingley, has 
been inaugurated. The institute has been built 
from the designs of Mr. Waterhouse, of Man- 
chester. The style of architecture is Gothic. 
The institute consists of a large school-room for 
the accommodation of the evening classes ; four 
class-rooms, for the teaching of the more ad- 
vanced branches of education; a library, news- 
room, and a large hall for the delivery of lectures. 
This hall is decorated, and is capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 500 persons. The building 
and furniture have cost 2,6001. The opening 
was celebrated by a soirée. 

Preston.—For years there have been discus- 
sions as to the policy of constructing a new 
workhouse for the Preston Union in place of the 
half-dozen now in use; but the question was not 
finally decided until now, when it has been re- 
solved at a meeting of guardians, by 36 votes to 


19, to erect a building at an estimated cost of | 


32,0001. 
Keswick.—The re-building of the Queen’s Head 


Hotel has been let to Mr. Hall, of Carlisle, the | calculated to accommodate some 600 persons. | 


contractor for the new Railway Hotel. 

Hull.—A joint-stock company, on the limited 
liability principle, has been commenced for the 
purpose of rebuilding the Theatre Royal, Humber- 
street, Hull, which was destroyed by fire about 
five years ago. 

Tynemouth. — The arbitration between Mr. 
Lawton, the contractor for the Tyne piers, and 
the Tyne Improvement Commissioners (which 
was adjourned in May last after a few days’ 


28 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. and 14 ft. high: communi- 
cating with these are master’s and mistress’s 
rooms, with closets, &c., adjoining. At the 
entrances, on each side, are cloak-rooms and 
passages of communication to the playing- 
grounds, at the back of the building. In the 
tower are rooms for the keeper of the school, a 
clock and bell chamber in the roof, and a furnace- 
room and coal-cellar in the basement. The 
school-room and class-rooms are heated with 
Perkins’s patent hot-water pipes. The whole 
of the walls and other masonwork are of blue 
Aberdeenshire granite. The contractors were 
Messrs. Peter Bisset, mason; D. Macandrew, 
carpenter; Wm. Thomson, plumber; James 
Morrison, plasterer; and George Currie, slater. 


Robert Ritchie, Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. Russell Mackenzie, Aberdeen. 





Queen-street. The site adjoins that of the build- 
|ing known as the Bishop’s Mission School, and 
|the church itself will be of a plain character, 


The architects are Messrs. Ross & Joass, of In- 
| verness; and the contractors are—mason work, 
‘Mr. Munro, builder; carpenter work, Mr. A. 
Robertson ; and slater work, Mr. Russell. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Calne (Wilts).—The old Norman church of 
Calne will be opened for divine service on the 








The ironwork for the building was supplied by | 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow; 
the iron railing and gates by the Falkirk Com- | 
pany; and the hot-water apparatus by Mr. | 
The architect was | 


Inverness. — The foundation-stone of a new | 
United Presbyterian Church has been laid in) 


aisles is of a plain open-timbered character, 
plastered between the rafters, and stencilled all 
over with a Gothic pattern, in which the sacred 
monogram frequently recurs. At the west end 
of the nave is a baptistery. The use, in the win- 
dows, of green and white glass, in small diapers, 
has to some extent made up for the absence of 
stained glass. The chancel is divided from the 
nave by a Gothic arch. The inner rim is of 
coloured alabaster, resting on Devonshire marble 
pillars, with carved capitals and corbels. An 
arch of similar, but less ornamental, character 
divides the south aisle from the organ-chamber 
and vestry, and the north aisle from the chapel. 
Behind the chancel, in the extreme east, is the 
apsis. The reredos is decorated all round with 
majolica of a gold and black diaper pattern, over 
which is a pyramidal ornament and moulding. 
In the centre compartment of the reredos are 
five medallions, containing the apocalyptic sym- 
bols of the four evangelists—the face of a man, 
a lion, a calf, and an eagle, answering to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, respectively, while the 
Agnus Dei is in the middle. The lower level of 
the chancel is paved with parti-coloured tiles, 
which, together with the majolica ware, came 
from Messrs. Minton’s, at Stoke-upon-Trent. 
The principal dimensions of the edifice are as 
follows :—Nave, 78 ft. by 25} ft.; extreme outer 
length of the building, 150 ft.; aisles, 13 ft. 
wide; chancel, 374 ft. by 214 ft. In the clere- 


| story are eight three-light and four single-light 
| windows. 
| body of the church is a Derbyshire stone, popu- 
jlarly known as Coxbench, with dressings of 
| white Ancaster stone, and bands of red Mansfield 


The material used throughout the 


stone. The roof is high-pitched, and covered 
with red and blue Staffordshire tiles. The 


sittings), was lately resamed at Tynemouth, | 22nd inst. The church has been restored, both churchyard, which is of limited area, is enclosed 
before Sir John Rennie (the umpire), Mr. Bidder | externally and internally. The old high-backed by Bulwell stone walls. A space of ground on 
(arbitrator for Mr. Lawton), and Mr. Leslie, of pews have been replaced by seats, all free. the south or Radford side is set aside as the site 
Edinburgh, for the River Tyne Commissioners. | Several stained glass windows have been pre- of the parsonage-house, and the Girls’ and 
Mr. Lawton’s contract for constructing portions | sented, besides a carved pulpit and lectern. Infants’ School buildings will probably be in the 
of the north and south piers amounted to The church has been restored under the super- immediate neighbourhood. The architects are 
166.000].- and the present arbitration is as to! intendence of Mr. Slater. ' Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Nottingham ; the 
the amount due from the commissioners to the | Clifton (Bristol). —The foundation-stone of All builders, Messrs. A. & R. Dennett, also of Not- 
contractor for “extras” the latter claiming | Saints’ Church, Clifton, has been laid by Mr. tingham; sub-contractors, Mr. Thompson, of 
105,000/., whilst the former contended that the | Beresford Hope. The site of the proposed build- Ollerton, for carved work ; Mr. W. N. Nicholson, 
sum so claimed was 100.0002. more than was ing is in a field close to Pembroke House, and of Newark, for the ventilating and heating appa- 
due to the contractor. Mr. R. P. Philipson, of abutting on the Pembroke-road, on ground ratus; Messrs. Thomasin & Co., of Birmingham, 
Newcastle, conducted the case for Mr. Lawton ; | formerly belonging to the Merchant Venturers for the gas-fittings; Mr. J. M. Marshall, of Not- 
and Mr. Lloyd and Mr. H. Shield, instructed by | of this city. The design is by Mr. G. E. Street, tingham, for coloured decorations; and Mr. B. 
Mr. John Clayton, town clerk of Newcastle, and | of London. The church will be situate in the Wheeler, of Nottingham, for the glazing and 


Mr. T. C. Leitch, town clerk of Tynemouth, re- 
presented the commissioners. The sittings were 
adjou:..ed, after certain procedure, in order to 
enable the parties to make efforts, between them- 
selves, to settle matters in difference. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Evdinburgh.—Dr. Cowan gives an account in 
the Scotsman of the frightful condition of the 
wynds and closes in the old town to which we 
long since drew attention. Dr. Cowan says of 
various places he had visited :— 

“It might be well to restrain our indignation at 
American slavery so long as this disgraceful neglect is 
mee within five minutes’ walk of our own dwellings. 

he smell of the foul air in these rooms is indescribable ; 
but in two especially, when the door was opened, I was 
driven back staggering, my brain reeled, and I was seized 


with nausea which continued for several days. Out ofone| arches along, each side, which will rest on 


of these rooms I learned that two cases of typhus fever 


had been removed to the infirmary the day before my | octagon es having carved capitals. 


visit. In every ‘land’ I saw cases of consumption, 
scrofala, and rheumatism, arising from bad air, damp, 
and want of proper food. To all this suffering is to be 
added dire poverty, neglect, and hopelessness,” 

Stonehaven.—The plans for a proposed com- 
bination poor-house which have been prepared 
by two architects selected for that purpose, viz., 
Messrs. Matthews and Henderson & Son, Aber- 
deen, have been exhibited. 

Aberdeen.—A school has been recently erected 
in Holburn-street, in accordance with the will of 
the late Mr. James Ross, of Cuparstown, who left 
a large sum of money for the purpose, and also 
for its endowment. The trustees acquired a 
commodious site in the centre of a populons dis- 
trict, at a cost of about 4501.; and the cost 
of the building will amount to about 2,5001. 
The centre building is entirely devoted to a 
school-room, made to accommodate upwards of 
300 scholars of both sexes, and is so constructed 
that it may, when required, be divided into two 
rooms. It is 62 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 36 ft. 
high to the apex of the roof. The main timbers 
of the roof form a Gothic arch, the space be- 
tween each being plastered on the rafters. 
On either side of the school-room there are 
class-rooms for the boys and girls respectively, 


midst of a populous and still-increasing neigh- 
bourhood; and every seat is to be free and 
unappropriated for ever. The whole cost of the 
building, when completed, will be 8,000I., of 
which one-half has been obtained. There will be 
no seats in the aisles, these being used only as 
passages, this having been arranged so as to 
obviate the difficulty which persons in side 
aisles experience, when seated behind pillars, of 
seeing the minister. The style will be Gothic, 


and south aisles. 
length, and 24 ft. wide inside the piers. On 
either side of these will be a chamber, 18 ft. 
wide: that on the north side will be used as an 
organ-chamber. 





| The church will accommodate upwards of 1,200. | 
| The aisles will be divided from the nave by five 


Over | 


and it will consist of a chancel, nave, and north 
The chancel will be 45 ft. in’ 


The dimensions of the nave’ 
will be—length, 111 ft. 8 in.; width, 56 ft. 6 — 


plumber’s work. Messrs. Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough, have contracted to supply a peal 
of eight bells; while Messrs. Lloyd & Dudgeon, 
of Nottingham, are constructing the organ. 

Dudley.—The movement for the restoration 
of St. Edmund’s Church is proceeding. Earl 
Dudley has promised to give 5001. towards the 
cost, but he strongly advises that the work shall 
be as completely done as possible. Mr. John 
Fisher has intimated that it is his intention to 
present a stained glass window for the chancel, 
which shall not cost less than 2001. It is pro- 
posed to thoroughly restore and alter the interior 
of the church. The whole of the windows are to 
be renewed according to an improved design, 
and the large pillars which divide the nave from 
the transepts are to be cut down. The total 
cost of the restoration is estimated at about 
1,4001. or 1,500. 

Dariington.—At a recent meeting of the com- 
missioners for the restoration of St. Cuthbert’s 


each arch will be a three-light traceried window, | church, a report was read from which it appeared 
and at the east end a stained-glass window, that the total amount of subscriptions and gua- 
under which will be a reredos. There will be rantees to the fund for the restoration to the 
two entrances—one, the principal one, on the | present time is 56,8161. Contracts for laying the 
west side, and another on the south-east side, | warming apparatus, gas pipes, concrcting and 
under the tower, upon which will be a lofty | flooring the church and transepts, and providing 
spire. There will be no pews, but chairs will be | temporary sittings, have been let to Mr. D. Hur- 


used in the nave. The whole of the interior of | 
the church will be painted, and, with freestone 
dressings, will be similar to the exterior. 
Nottingham.—The new church of All Saints 
has been consecrated. The style is called “an 
approximation to the Early Decorated, of some- 
what severer detail.” It is a mixed Gothic, con- 
ventionally treated, and with some traces of 
Continental ideas. The tower runs up, equila- 
terally, to the height of 80 ft. or 90 ft., when it 
slants off to an octagon, which shape is kept on 
a gradually diminishing plane until the top of the 
spire is reached—175 ft. from the level of the 
ground. The spire is not yet completed ; but it 
will have the customary spirelets and storm- 
lights, surmounted by gables and crosses. In- 
teriorly the nave is divided from each aisle by 
five equilateral arches, springing from red Mans- 
field store columns, with white stone moulded 
capitals. The roofing throughout nave and 








worth and Mr. Elwin, at the sum of 2261. 4s. 6d., 
and 2211. 12s. The restoration of the chancel by 
the Duke of Cleveland, will delay the opening of 
the church beyond the time anticipated. With 
the exception of the chancel, the edifice was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Scott to restore. The 
work is pretty well advanced now, some 5,0001. 
having vee expended, and the effect of the 
whole can be judged. Of course all “lofts” and 
“ pews,” ceilings and whitewash, have been re- 
moved ; the aisle walls partly rebuilt, the roofs, 
the chief part of which remained, raised to their 
original height, and the perished stonework 
carefully restored. The chief work, however, 
has been rebuilding the two west picrs of the 
centre tower, which were cracking under the 
weight owing to a disturbance of the sandy 
substratum caused by the deep drainage of the 
town. These piers, after propping up the tower 
at an enormous expenditure of timber, were re- 
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constructed piece by piece, with hard selected 
stone. The shoring is now all removed, and the 
effect of the interior fully seen. The Duke of 
Cleveland, in addition to 1,7001. subscribed by 
himself and brothers, has placed the chancel in 
the hands of Mr. 8. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, 
with instructions to carry out its restoration in 
no way inferior to the rest of the church. 
Felling. —'The foundation stone of Christ 
Church, Felling, according to the Newcastle 
Courant, has been laid. The parish church is 
situate at Heworth, but is at too great a distance 
for the inhabitants of the Felling to attend. The 
site is a little to the north of the Felling railway 
station, and is built from designs by Messrs. 
Austin & Johnstone, of Newcastle, architects. 
The style is Early Pointed, and the edifice will 
consist of chancel, nave, aisles, organ chamber, 
and vestry. Accommodation will be provided 


for about 450 persons, and arrangements have | 
been made so that the building may be enlarged, | 


if it should be found necessary. The walls are 
approaching completion, and the stone was laid 
in the interior, forming part of one pillar. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nayland (Sujolk)—The new Congregational | 


Chapel and Schools here have been opened. The 
aite of the building allows of the schools being 
placed under the chapel, very slightly below the 
ground, as the road at the entrance is consider- 
ably elevated. The principal front consists of a 
central gable, containing a triple window, and 
surmounted with a coping and finial. On either 
side is a projecting porch with double doorway, 
leading to the chapel on the ground-floor, and 
containing staircases up to the gallery and down 
to the schools, and forming wings to the centre. 
The rumber of sittings obtained is about 300, 
including 60 children in the gallery at the end 
over the entrances. The principal timbers of 
the roof are stained and varnished, the ceiling 
being level with the collar-beam, 27 ft. above 
the tloor, ventilation being secured within the 
roof. The sittings are in open benches of white 
deal, and varnished, the gallery front and plat- 
form finished to correspond. The schools will 
accommodate 150 children (allowing 6 square 
feet to each), besides two class-rooms, with lava- 
tories and other conveniences. The exterior is 
faced with red bricks, relieved by black bands, 
the windows and porches and other dressings 
being of Bath stone. An ornamental wall in- 
closes the front. The contract for the chapel 
and schools has been executed by Mr. Sudbury, 
of Halstead, builder, for the sum of 9001., from 
the designs of Mr. F. Barnes, architect, Ipswich. 

ster—A new Independent Chapel has 
been opened at Pole-elm. The total cost of the 
building is estimated at 700l. The style is 
Gothic ;—internal dimensions, 40 ft. by 20 ft., 
with vestry 12 ft. by 11 ft., and chapel-keeper’s 
house, with accommodation for meetings. The 
walls are built with red bricks, and Bath stone 
weatherings ; white bricks to all external quoins, 
window-jambs, and mullions. The arches to 
doors and windows are alternated with blue and 
white bricks, and Bath stone keys. The walls 
are also relieved with blue brick strings. Light 





representing the ‘‘ Last Supper,” by Mr.O’Connor, 
of London. The chancel arch is formed with 
shafts of polished Devonshire marble. The finish 
of the tower is only temporary, it being the 
desire of the committee to raise it some 30 ft. 
higher when their fands will allow. The build- 
ing was erected by Mr. W. Haines, jun., and the 
architects were Messrs. Popes & Bindon. The 
cost has been about 6,0001., including the land. 
Cranswick (near Driffield). — The Primitive 


the English stage, Madile. Martorelle, not un- 
known in concert-rooms, possesses an agreeable 
voice, and displayed much grace and elegance. 
Careful study will give her a good future. The 
performance of the opera was altogether satis- 
factory, Mr. Weiss and Miss Illingworth aiding 
in producing that result. A new opera, by Mr. 
Hatton, titled “ Rose,” is advertised for Saturday. 

Touching Covent Garden Theatre, a “ near 
resident” expresses the regret which many must 





Methodist new chapel, Cranswick, has been 
opened. The chapel contains 360 sittings, 110 
free. It has been built after designs by Mr. H. 


the town clock, but not including old materials, 
amounts to 5001., 3501. of which sum have been 
contributed. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Axoncst the new railway schemes which will 
‘come before Parliament in the next session is 
| one for the construction of a railway under the 
| river Mersey, for the connexion of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. The Bill will be supported by the 
| Great Western and London and North-Western 
Railway Companies. 


constructed in France. It contains as many 
places and is as commodious as those at present 
in use. A passage, which traverses the carriage 


in its fall length and leads to a water-closet, per- | 


' mits the guards to keep a strict watch over all 


, that passes during the progress of the train. | 


The travellers, moreover, can walk and smoke 
on a covered platform placed at each end. The 
construction does not cost more than ordinary. 
The Strasbourg Railway Company have used 


this new carriage on their line for several | 


months, and travellers avail themselves of it in 
preference to all others. 

An American, writing to the Times on railway 
subjects, says :—‘ Each car has a receptacle for 
cool water for drinkirg, also a towel and water 
for the hands, and other conveniences very 
desirable on long as well as short journeys. A 
stove of sufficient size is also placed in each car, 
and thus all parts are in the winter warm and 
comfortable. Seats are so contrived that they 
are like sofas, having space for two, the backs of 


each being made to accommodate the figure, | 
and those using them can always ride facing the | 


engine. One car on most trains is specially 
placed there for ladies unaccompanied by gentle- 
men. There are also cars used for night travel- 


ling, so constructed that the occupants can lie | 


at full length and enjoy sleep with comfort, 


which are likewise used during the day, each | 
car having two doors and a passage through the | 


entire centre, which is constantly perambulated 
by the guard or conductor, there being accom- 
modation for forty or fifty persons.” He states 
that he has sent his luggage from Milwaukee to 
New York, a distance of 1,000 miles, and found 
it in his room at a hotel when he arrived. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 


Fippard, of York, architect. The cost, including | 


A new first-class railway carriage has been | 


feel, that buildings are being erected in Hart- 
| street, nearly close up to the theatre, and so in- 
| creasing the chance of its destruction by fire. 
Drury Lane.—A dozen lines as to the scenery 
| of “Macbeth,” in a chronological point of view. 
| The period of the play is pre-Norman, as was 
|illustrated at the Princess’s Theatre, when 
“ Macbeth” was revived by Mr. Charles Kean, 
None of the scenery at Drury Lane gives the 
slightest indication of this fact. So far from it, 
that in the last scene of the first act, and else- 
where in the play, pointed arches filled in with 
fourteenth century tracery are depicted, and the 
ceilings of some of the rooms are of the same or 
even later date, showing emblazoned shields in 
| the cornice. 





| Hiscellanea. 





Tue Dustin INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. — 
H.M. the Queen has graciously consented that 
the proposed Exhibition shall be announced as 
under her Majesty’s patronage. Prospects are 
very encouraging. 

An Iron HILL DISCOVERED.—On the Canadian 
shore of Lake Superior, a hil] 600 ft. in height, 
and several miles in length, composed mainly of 
iron ore, yielding 60 per cent. of iron, has been 
| discovered by an Indian. It is said to form part 
of the Marquette range of iron ore. 


A MerropouitaN Hypravutic Power Company. 
A scheme for the supply of London with water 
at high pressure, for mechanical and other pur- 
poses, and for use in fires, is to be submitted 
to Parliament in the ensuing session, when appli- 
cation is to be made for an Act to incorporate a 
company with power to open the streets, &., 
and erect machinery and apparatus for the 
supply of hydraulic power. 


New Scnroots at Porrar.— A contract has 
been entered into for the erection of a new 
school-building in the rapidly-increasing neigh- 
bourkhood of North-street. The schools, when 
completed, will be furnished with all modern 
improvements, and will afford accommodation 
for upwards of 200 boys, girls, and infants, to- 
gether with the necessary apartments for master, 
| &c. The foundation stone of these schools has 
| been laid by the rector. 


| Tue THames EMBANKMENT CONTRACTORS. — 
| We have received printed copies of a corre- 
| spondence which has passed between Mr. Ridley 
jand Mr. Thwaites, the chairman of the Metro- 


Kingdom, amounted, for the week ending the} politan Board of Works. Mr. Ridley, it will be 
12th November, on 11,706 miles, to 618,020I.,| remembered, sent in the lowest tender for the 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on | first part of the Thames Embankment works. 
11,358 miles, to 569,6391., showing an increase | That tender was, however, set aside for reasons 


of 348 miles, and of 48,381/. in the reseipts. 


is obtained by four lancet windows on each side, | 


and a three-light window at the west end over | 
the entrance-doors. The roof is open to the} 
apex, with principals springing from stone cor- | 
bels, and plastered between the rafters. The 


whole of the timbers throughout are stained and 
varnished. ‘he roofs are slated with green and 
purple Bangor slates, in lozenge pattern, and 
ornamental ridge crests. The benches are all 
movable, with ornamental cast-iron ends. The 
architect was Mr. G. Johnson, of this city; 
Messrs. Holland & Wainwright builders. 
Clifton.—The Unitarian Chapel, newly-erected 
in Clifton, has been dedicated. The building 
consists of nave, aisle, chancel, organ-chamber, 
and singers’ gallery, and minister’s and deacons’ 
vestries. The nave is 72 ft. by 28 ft., and 50 ft. 
to under side of roof; aisle, 72 ft. by 13 ft.; 
chancel, 19 ft. by 21 ft. The arrangement of the 
building is similar to that of an ordinary Church 
of England. The style is that of the fourteenth 
century, and the materials used are native stone 
from the Pembroke-road quarries, with freestone 
dressings. The nave is separated from the aisle 
by an arcade of five arches, supported on polished 
granite shafts from Aberdeen. The chapel is at 
present fitted up to accommodate 400 persons. 
Under the windows is a string-course of tiles 
with a flowing pattern, running round the edifice. 
The last window is filled with stained glass, 








OPERA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. — It was somewhat | 
| provoking for Mr. W. Harrison that his first | 
utterance in his new theatre should be in the! 
character of an apologist. However, so it turned 
out; for on Tuesday evening Mr. Sims Reeves | 
appeared only in the shape of a note from Mrs. 
Reeves, saying he was too unwell to sing. 
|The pit and the gallery shouted almost in the | 
same words, with more force than elegance, | 
“Shame! He’s always doing it!’ but, with an 
evident wish not to let the manager think they 
attributed any blame to him, took it very easily, 
{and had every reason to be satisfied with an 
| excellent performance of Faust, Mr. Swift sup- 
|plying the deserter’s place in an admirable 
'manner. Miss Louisa Pyne, who never disap- 
|points her public in any way, sang most 
charmingly. On this, Friday evening, “ Don 
Giovanni” is to be given in English, with the 
whole lady-strength of the company. 

Covent Garden.—Mr. Chas. Adams has greatly 
improved his position by his performance of 
Elvino, in the “ Sonnambula.” In much of the 
music he left little to be desired, notwithstanding 








new lady singer, whom the opera introduced to 


j . . . . 
{not given. In examination on the subject before 


| Lord Robert Montagu’s committee, Mr. Thwaites 
hinted that the Board had heard something to 
Mr. Ridley’s disparagement, which he would 
rather not name. Mr. Ridley naturally con- 


| siders an insinuation of this kind calculated to 


do him much harm, and calls upon Mr. Thwaites 
to make known what he meant. Mr. Thwaites 
refuses: and Mr. Ridley throws himself upon 
the public. 

THe Sovurnampron ScuHoot or Ant. — The 


annual examination of this school in drawing 
has been held at the school, in Victoria Rooms. 


| In addition to the students of the School of Art, 


there were candidates from sixteen public and 
private schools; and although one large school, 
where there are 580 children learning to draw, 
was not represented this year, the large number 
of 387 papers were worked in the presence of the 
examiner, Mr. 8. S. Hart, R.A., who expressed 
much satisfaction at the amount of work done, 
and the general excellence of the drawings made 
in his presence from a group of objects arranged 
by him. Mr. Hart expressed his surprise that 
the School of Art is located in a building so little 
adapted for it, and pointed out to a member of 
the committee the “ utter impossibility’ of the 
students successfully engaging in the higher 


a tendency to get occasionally out of tune. The | branches of art, under such conditions of light 


and in such a confined space. 
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Tar Sanrrary State or Brackpurn. — It is 
stated that fever of a malignant type has broken 
recent exhibition at Islington (the surplus money | out in the Blackburn Union, where there are 
profit of which will be about 1,0001.), a meeting | now seven thousand operatives out of work, and 
of the local committees of working men has been the guardians of the district are about to appoint 
held, at which it was resolved to endeavour to} an inspector of nuisances to rid the town of 
establish a museum and school of art for the | many existing nuisances. 
district. Mr. H. Sales attended on behalf ofthe} w?erowixc Mup into THE THaMEs. — The 
Society of Arts, and promised aid conditionally >| Southwark and Vauxhall Waterworks Company 
and it was resolved to send a deputation to the | have been fined, at the Wandsworth Police 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject. | Court, in the sum of 201., for throwing or slush- 

Royat Socrety.—The medals have this year | ing what is estimated as 100 tons of mud into 
been awarded as follows:—Copley medal: Mr. | the river at Battersea; a practice whereby the 
Darwin, F.R.S., for his researches in geology,| company are said to save 6001. a year in the 
zoology, and botanical physiology. Royal medals: | cleansing out of their reservoirs ! 

Mr. J. Lockhart Clarke, F.R.S., for his researches | Leigh Woons.—The Bristol Mirror says that 
- the oe « he nel cord and the preservation of this delightful locality is 
brain ; Mr. Warren De la Rue, F.R.S., for his again attracting public attention. There are two 
observations on the total eclipse of the sun in | schemes—one propounded by Mr. H. A. Palmer, 
1860, and for his improvements in astronomical pores proposes purchasing the woods, by funds 
photography. Rumford medal: Dr. J. Tyndall, | oi cog by subscription and a rate distributed 
F.R.S., for his researches on the absorption and over many years, devoting the property to the 
Se a Se eee purposes of a place of recreation for the citizens. 

Ipswich TowN-HALL.— The committee report | A joint-stock company propose to erect villas in 
that they have again considered the plans sub- | certain parts of the woods, preserving the re- 
mitted to them, and have selected two (one by | mainder for public purposes, and free from 
Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln, and the | buildings. Mr. Palmer repeats his offer of 
other by Mr. Phipson), as most capable of im- | 1,0001. towards a fund for preserving the 
provement. Having conferred with the archi-| property. It is to be hoped he will be supported 
tects, these plans had been modified, and the in his desire. 


committee finally decided on Mr. Bellamy’s plan | Accipents. — During recent heavy rains, a 
» re . Pr a “ .. 7 ' ee Oe 2 - ’ 

7 os ena The report was aos = bat br large portion of the flint walls of two new houses, 

resolution for a committee to consider and repo building in the Church-field, Seaford, fell down. 

whether the required accommodation could not The walls had been run up very quick, and the 

be provided at a much smaller outlay than had) ooo oon being late, the mortar had ek tens’ be 

hitherto been proposed, was carried by a majority H 

, te 7 > : ne end of an old 
of 15 to 14, and a committee appointed. 7 a ae ae veges “ 

‘ building at St. Helen’s, used as a glass-smooth- 
ing shop by Messrs. Pilkington, has given way, 
carrying with it four young women who were 
breach, read by Mr. Lewis Moore, at the Society employed on the premises. op of — who 
of Engineers, on the 7th instant, Mr. Moore had her thigh broken, and was ot apse 
said,—It is a very remarkable circumstance that seriously injured, was segs dercone two hel three 
the marshes on the river side of the walls still Yards beneath the bricks and mortar, but was 


unreclaimed and termed “salt marshes,” 
invariably at a level of high water, whereas the . : . 
land reclaimed is generally 5 ft. or 6 ft. below Panion, who also escaped with life. 
that level. Whether the constant action of the  ¢8¢aped with a few cuts and bruises. 
tide raises the land subjected to it, or whether! fore Roman REMAINS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
the absence of that influence allows the level of | 4 correspondent of the Hampshire Independent 
the marshes to subside, or whether it is due to gives an account of the discovery of some Roman 
both these circumstances, is a fit subject for remains at Gurnard Bay. Copper, lead, and 
discussion ; but, be it as it may, there is no jron were being continually thrown on the shore, 





} 
INDUSTRIAL Museum AND ScHoor oF ART FOR | 
Nortu-East or Lonpon.—In connexion with the 








THE THames MarsHEs.—In the course of a 
paper on the Erith explosion and repair of the 


The others 


are Saved by a broad flag, which prevented the | -. 
bricks falling on her head, and that of a com- | %* PY 





a 











question of the fact that they do so exist. 


Dvusn.in.—A new Presbyterian church, situate 
at the top of Rutland-square, and erected at the | 
sole expense of a citizen—Mr. Alexander Find- 
later—and presented by him to the congregation 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, has been opened for divine 
service. The centre of the church is lighted by 
six Medieval coronas, of thirty lights each, sus- | 
pended from the roof. These were made for the 
church, from the design of the architect, Mr. | 
Heaton, of Perth, by Messrs. Edmundson & Co., | 
of Capel-street. The galleries and staircase are | 
lighted by brackets, and the lobbies and vesti- 
bules by circular lanterns, with Medieval brass 
mounting. 


Liverroot ArcnitecturaL Socrety.—At the 
fourth meeting of the present session, Mr. Joseph 
Boult in the chair, the principal subject of discus- 
sion was the intention of the Great Western 

tailway Company to apply to Parliament in the 
next session for power to construct a tunnel 
under the river Mersey. The company proposed 
to leave the Chester and Birkenhead Railway at 
Bebington Station, and, by means of a tunnel 
under the Mersey, to connect that point of the 





Cheshire shore with Sefton-street, Liverpool ; 


and from thence the line would be continued to | 
the proposed central station in Ranelagh-street, | 


for which an Act was obtained during the last 
session of Parliament, the site being the Water- 
loo Hotel. Mr. Boult remarked that the idea of 
tunnelling under the Mersey was not a new one, 
it having been suggested when the Birkenhead 
and Chester line was projected some thirty years 
ago, the object being to avoid the annoyance of 
crossing the river. George Stephenson, who 
was consulted upon the project, advised against 
it, chiefly on the ground that the new red sand- 
stone was in a very shattered condition, full of 
fissures and flaws, and that on this account the 
work would be dangerous. The general opinion 
appeared to be in favour of the scheme. Mr. 
G. A. Audsley exhibited a number of effects of 
colour produced by a new optical instrument, 


invented by himself, and called the Trocheido- 
scope, 


including a copper coin of Antoninus, a silver 
coin of Sept. Severus, and a bronze one of 
Augustus Cesar. A large stone, which had 
recently fallen from the cliff, had a mass of 
mortar adhering to it. He ascended the cliff, 


and on examining the outer face, within about a | 


} 


foot of the top, discovered a long white line, 
which disclosed a tesselated pavement with a 
worked stone at the end of it. Mr. J. B. Bird, 
the agent to the owner of the estate, provided 
labour, and the result hitherto has been the un- 
covering a foundation of stone on the north side, 
of the length (excluding a portion dropped from 
the cliff of about 7 ft.) of 33 ft. There have been 
two rooms, about 15 ft. in length by about 9 ft. 
9 in. in breadth; whilst attached to them was 
apparently a small cooking-place, with a raised 
fireplace in the centre, reached by steps from the 
inner of the two apartments. Round this apart- 
ment on all sides fragments of pottery, one coin, 
and what appeared to have been an ancient bill- 
hook for chopping wood, were found. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: VOLUNTARY Ex- 
AMINATION CiLass.—The class will meet on 
Tuesday next, when Mr. Rickman will continue 
the subject of Gibbon’s “ Law of Contract.” 








TEN DEBS. 


For new offices and warehouses, Crutched Friars and 
Savage-gardens, Messrs, John Young & Sons, archi- 
tects :— 








00 

0 0 

00 

12,980 0 0 

Lawrence & Sons ............s.c0. 12,892 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...............0 2,590 0 0 
MET WO iiss ctsiiitoncshececcdien 12,550 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 12,285 0 0 
BEFORE TE OIE iiss giicessrssvecesevsins 12,176 0 0 

For warehouse, Sussex-place, E.C, 

MM BDU pisisnctnnnshectvettadadascits £649 0 0 





_ For building  school-room to be attached to a chapel 
in the Battersea-road, Mr. Charles W. Lee, architect :— 








APOE Oren weer eeneeeeoee 


For new building No. 53, Great Tower-street. 
John Young & Son, architects :— 
MON Te UM icotgncccixccrndseascisses £1,519 
King & Son 
Hill & Sons 
Little 
H 


ecosooooso 
ecoooooso 








Accepted for the undermentioned works for the North. 
Eastern Railway, Darlington Section, Mr. W. Peachey, 
architect :— 

Eston Passenger Station. 
Shaftoe & Barry (brick, stone, and plaster 


WED. cacasdspesade hiiinin ttle venkis cebhnisiedeekennveses 150 0 0 
We ROR CRIED vic conneserssocetsceasniennsidesseosins 9% 6 6 
Smith (carpenter and joiner) ..............0000+ . 33600 
Russell & Sons (plumber, glazier, and gas- 

RNOE: .csskvarinsithncidetiapeamhiensinsaniercmevinisiertie 189 19 0 
Close, Ayre, & Nicholson (smiths and iron- 

PID canst csancoesssncabvsnnpebiauncarasasertenicnnan . zee 9 
Tomkins (painting) .......0cs.ssssccccorssessssesesnsve 25 9 0 


Three pairs of cottages on the Redcar and Saltburn Branch. 
Smith £895 2 9 


seneee OOP ee nee mene ee Eten eee eeenennenee 


One pair of cottages at Barras. 


TOP WOTED ..ccckcertinecesnsacecsoeesssenee £319 13 2 
Two cottages (in preference to four) at Appleby. 
ORONO: ei vsctapevcccertchesssnnsitbennee £308 19 10 





For additions and repairs at No. 67, Hatton Garden, 
for Messrs. A, Rowland & Sons, Mr. F, W. Porter, ar- 


chitect :— 
TE i och ccutasdtacinsditchiabmeaiiucapell soeee L479 0 =O 
IE viitdeinhasasanaihncsdvcicasepiteeate 475 0 0 
ee iscindinn darcictiancnnticacdiiinisnssvaianaeeiaits 394 0 0 





For building new show-rooms for Mr. D. Biddle, 81, 
Oxford-street :— 








BaBAOrS. 2 secevsriesscccese 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ........ 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole 00 
Sondete & Sandon 0 0 
Tracey & Co. (accepted) 00 
For rebuilding No, 16, Fenchurch-street. Messrs, 
Young & Sons, architects :— 
Ashby & Horner .......cccccccseseess £1,926 0 0 
Pipers Be BOR scsecscvsasesensscccsses 1,920 6 0 
MIE Ta issittbinteienrainieteiiin 1,896 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ...........ccersesees 1,892 0 0 
MOE iccaviinsstephantnseloncatsotueevoses 1,820 0 0 
PO iiss ck nicdneiikcetestiaceisce’ 1,815 0 0 





For alterations and additions at East Moulsey Lodge, 
—— Mr. William Sim, architect. Quantities taken 
r. Doughney :— 

Sanders 
COIS: . ccasbisaveserbons 
Dove, Brothers 
Wheatley 
WOU ocisshscdicintviensanead 
Reavell & Sons 


AOR e Omen eee en eens ee eeeneeeeeeee 


eooooco 
eooooco 








For premises, No. 1, Raleigh-street, Plymouth. Mr. 
W.H. Reid, architect :— 
Turner ...... bbeeice 
Matcham . 
Price 






+... £560 0 


ecooceco 





For premises, No. 2, Raleigh-street, Plymouth, Mr, 
W.H. Reid, architect :— ° 
i 00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 





For premises in Bedford-street, Plymouth, for Messrs, 
Plimsaul, Brothers, Mr. W. H. Reid, architect :— 


Matcham .... £950 0 0 
eae 725 0 0 
Finch (accepted) 639 0 0 








For drainage works on the Mutley Building Estate, 
Plymouth. Mr. W. H. Reid, architect :— 
Call & Pethick (accepted) ......... £270 0 0 





on the 


For drainage works, fencing, and road-makin 
eid, ar- 


Hoe Buildings Estate, Plymouth. Mr. W. H. 
chitect :— 


Call & Pethick (accepted) 





For alterations and additions to Mr. Spittle’s house 
North End, Fulham, Mr. Lott, architect 






Rigles...... -... £269 0 0 
RT 268 0 0 
Te I Oe I isoyincensaioscepcsconons . 20 00 
Wigmore & Whittick (accepted) 25510 0 





For sundry repairs and alterations to the “ Feathers” 
public-honse, Oxford-street :— 
Turner & Son 


a GR ae 
Wigmore & Whittick 


345 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. J. 8. (iegible).—J. D. (has been returned).—N.—W. H. R— 
G. E. B.—J.G. W.—A, N.—Mr. B.—J, B.—J. T.—T. & Co.~Rev. Mr. 
G.—Rev. Mr. B.—Kev. J. 1.—8. C. K, (bas already appeared in news- 
papers),—F.—W, K.—E. T.~C. J.G.—J. M. L—Z. A—J. B J.—W. A. 
—G. O—W. L.—W. T—R. L. 8—T. H. L—@. W. H.—W. P.— 
A. W. B.—W. B.—C, G, (in type).—W. H. C. (in type).—T. B. 1. K. (if 
good feeling be preserved between “sassistant” and “ pupils” the 
former is not likely to object to give masonable answers to the in- 
quiries of the latter). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the uame and address of the sender ; not necessarily for pebtication. 








